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I These letters may be classed among those vp:;- 
f ciosa mracula with which the literary world ii 

r 

•ometimes dassled and delighted. The specious 

imposture of Chatterton, and the bold forgery of iht 

author of Littleton's letters, have long furnished 

themes for the ingenuity of literary discussion ; 

but the latter stili remains a subject of wonder. 

If they were not written by that accomplished and 

profligate nobleman^ who could so nearly imitate 

the inimitable stamp of genius? whence did the 

ingenious author derive the indelible Tyrian d>e 

which Fancy delights to employ in her magick 
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loom ? why, like the foolish bird of Arabia, should 
he hide his head in thesand of obscurity and shun 
the gaze of an admiring world ? 

But we are entering into a discussion which i» 
wholly irrelevant to the present purpose. How- 
ever the question might have been agitated form- 
erly, if ever a doubt did exist, we believe it is not dis- 
puted in the present day, that the letters supposed 
to have passed between St. Evremond and Waller 
were written by Dr. Langhorne. Had they been 
published anonymously, without any allusion to 
the editor of the Letters between Theodostus andConr 

itantia, the author might have experienced much 
difficulty in substantiating his title. He haain* 
fused into the composition of these letters so mucb 
of the very spirit, taste and temper of their sup- 
posed autlH)r& that the scepticism of incredulity i& 
still alive, and yet withholds her entire belief of the 
innocent fraud, although it haabeen reduced to an 
almost indubitable certainty. 

The publishers of this first American edition of 
these letters^ having resolved to prefix a brief 
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sketch of the lives of Mr. Waller and Mons. D© 
St. Errernond, we shall collect from diflTercnt wrU 
ters^ such information as appears to be necessary 
to give the reader some idea of their respective 

characters^ of and of the age in which they How- 
rished. 

EdmunixWalcer was horn in March 1605. Attef 
receiving a good education, for which he was in- 
debted to the care of his mother, he was elected t9 
a seat in Parliament in his sixteenth or eighteenth 
year. Very early in^ life he contracted a marriage 
with Mrs. Banks> a great heiress in the city, who' 
left him, a- widower, at the age of five and twenty. 
How he solaced his grief under this severe afflic^ 
tion, maybe learned from his works, where we 
find him wooing high born dames under poetical 
titles. But the pride of nobility was not to be sof- 
tened by the blandishments of the muse. How- 
ever women may be flattered by the praises of a 
Bianofwit, they have generally tcfa much sense 
not to know that matrimony requires qualificati^ 

ons more solid than poetry to ensure its happineseu 
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When age has robbed them of the bloom of beautyi 
5 Ji^ich first warmed the fancy of the poet, they 
fear that disgust or indifference, will succeed like 
the beams of the morning chasing the pleasing vi- 
sion from the pillow of the lover. " Many quali- 
fies,*' says Dr. Johnson, '^ contribute to domes^ 
lick happiness, upon which poetry has no colours 
to bestow; and many airs and sallies-may delight 
imagination,which he who flatters them can never 
approve. There are i^harms made only far distant: 
admiration. No spectacle is nobler than a^ 
blaze.'' 

Waller was a member of the long parliameniin 
1640. Upon the king's demand of a supply, hemade^ 
one of those noisy speeches, according to Dr. John- - 
£on, which disaffection and discontent regularly 
dictate; a speech filled with hyperborical com- 
plaints of imaginary grievances. During^that ses- 
sion he was employed in managing the prosecuti* 
<tfi of Judge Crawley, who was impeached for his 
opinion in favour of the shrp-money. Mis zeal on' 
ihftt occasion is supposed to have been' o^wing't-oe^ 
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fiis relationship to the celebrated Hampden, wli» 
bad been particular! jr injured by the Sentence of 
tfae court.- 

When the rupture between the Commons and 
the King took place, and the royal authority war 
set at open defiance, Walter is said to have with- 
drawn from the House. 'But it is also said, that he 
returned with the King's permission, and sent him 
a thousand broad pieces to aid* him in maintaining 

Hispo wer. This circumstance is rendered extreme- 
Ify probable by the subsequent discovery of the 
combination which was known by the name of 
Waller's plot. The limits of a preface do not al« 
low us to etiter into the particulars of this affair. 
They are indeed clouded with much mystery. The 
tittle that is known may be gathered from the 
tiography of Ji^hnson and the History of Claren- 
don. As far as they go they redound very lit- 
tle to the credit of the Poet. He was the 
contriver of a glorious plot from which he meanl^ 
shrunk whenhe was discovered, and endeavoured 
ta screen himself by deserting and surrendering 
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Britf companions. Whether Lords Portland and 
Conway did join with him, is a matter ofno conse- 
quence as it regards the integrity of Waller. He 
either betrayed his co-adjutors or wrongfully ac- 
cused them. "Waller/' saysClarendon "was so 
confounded with fear, that he confessed whate- 
ver he had heard, said, thought or seen : all thai 
he knew of himself,.andall thathe suspected of 
^' others, without concealingany person of what de- 
" gree or quality soever,- or any discourse which. 
" he had ev€r upon any occasion entertained with« 
'' them ; what such and such ladies of great ho- 
"nour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
'^ greatreputation,hehadbeen.adinitted,had spoke 
" to him in their chambers upon the proceedings 
" in the houses, and how they had encouraged hiia 
to oppose them; what correspondence and inter- 
course they had with some Ministers of statft 
at Oxford,, and how they had conveyed all inteU 
•* ligence thither.'* 

Waller was expelled from the house, and after- 
wards tried and condemned by a council of war? 
fluring a reprieve, for which he was indebted- 
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to the Kumanlty of Rssex^he preserved " his dear- 

bajghtlife'* b/payiagafineorten thousand pound» 
and going into banishment. 

When hearrived at Paris, which city he selected 
as the place of his exile, he seems to have forgot- 
ten the ignominy of his recent confessions and in- 
ireaties. His fortune, though considerably impair- 
ed, still enabled him to support a splendid estab- 
lishment, and to exercfse a hospitable disposition ; 
and his vivacity made his society eagerly courted 
by the wits of that age. From time to time, says 
Jjhnson, he amused himself with poetry, in which 
he sometimes speaks of the rebels and their usur- 
pation, in the natural language of an honest man« 

His extravagance, however, having exhausted^ 
his resources, he solicited and obtained from the 
Protector permission to return. He was received 
by Cromwell, with the familiarity of a friend, and 
he repaid this kindness by a Panegyrick, which> 
Johnson says, has always been considered as the 
firstof his poetical compositions. He afterwards 
wrote on the death of the Usurper \ and the Rea^ 
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ioration of Charles the Second to his regal rights 
sooa supplied aaoLher theniefor his venal pen. Up- 
on being told by Charles that his " Congratulati- 
on, was inferior to the Panegyrick/^ he is said 
to have replied " Poets, Sir, aucceed best in fi^» 

tion/^ 

But 80 powerful were the attractions of his so- 
ciety, that notwithstanding the nruinerous instan- 
ces of contemptible meanness which he had exhi- 
bited in the course of his life^ he was still courted 
by the witty and the noble. In Parliameat he wa,3r 
says Burnet, the delight of the House, and though 
old, said the liveliest things of any among them. 
A single remark of his may be quoted as an in- 
stance boib of his wit and his prudence. When 
King James knew that he was about to marry his^ 
daughter to a clergyman,, he ordered a gentleman 
to tell him, that " the King wondered he should 
think ofinarrying his daugliter to afallingchurch/*^ 
*' The King" said Waller " does me great honour 
in taking notice of my domestic affairs :. but Ihave 
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lived long enough to observe that this falling 
Church has got a trick of rising again." 

It would be injustice to his memory were we to 
neglect his reproof of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Being present when this witty nobleman talked 
profanely before King Charles, he said to him, 
'• My Lord, I am a great deal older than your 
Grace, and have, I believe, heard more arguments 
for Atheism than ever your Grace did ; but I have 
lived long enough to see there is nothing in them ; 
and so, I hope, your Grace will." 

He died on the 21st October, 1CS7. 

I 

We shall conclude this very brief account of the 
are of Waller by inserting his character, both mor- 
jil and inteliectual as it has been drawn by Claren- 
don, whose intimacy with him is a suflScient pledge 

for his fidelity. 

[ " Edmund Waller was born to a very fair cs- 
* '' tat e, by the parsimony or frugality of a wise fa- 
;*' ther and mother ; and he thought it bo coni- 
^' mendable an advantage, that he resolved to im- 
*' prove it with his utmost care, upon which, in bis 
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^ nature, he was too much intent ; and in order t» 
'' that« he was so much reserved and retired^that 
*' he was scarcely ever heard of, till by his address 
and dexterity he had gotten a ytry rich wife in 

the citj, against all the recommend atioa and 
*' countenance and authority of the Court, whiclt 
^' was thor9ughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. 
" Crofts^ and which used to be successful, in that 
age, against any opposition. He had the good 
fortune to have an alliance and friendship with 
-" Dr. Mosely, who had assisted and instructed him 
in the reading many good books, to which his na- 
tural parts and promptitude inclined him, especi- 

s 

T 

ally in the poets \ and at the age when other men 
*• used to give over writing verses (for he was near 
«' thirtyyears when he first engaged himself in that 
** exercise, at least, that he was known to do), he 
'' surprised the town with two or three {^eces of 
'* thatkind; as if a tenth Muse had been newly born 
'* to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor at ^t time 
'' brought him into that company which w4s most 
*' celebrated for good conversation, where he was 
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" very pleasani; dtscourser in earnest and in jest, 
'' and therefore very grateful to all kind of compa- 
*' ny, where he was not the less esteemed for being 
*' very rich. ^ 

He had been even nursed in parliaments, where 
he sat when he was very young ; and so, when they 
w^ere resumed again (after a long intermission) he 
appeared in those assemblies with great advan^ 
tage-: having a graceful way of speaking, and by 
thinking much on several arguments (which his 
temper and complexion, that had much of melan- 
cholick, inclined him to), he seemed often to speak 
upon the sudden, when the occasion had only ad- 
xninlstered the opportunity of saying what he had 
thoroughly considered, which gave a great lustre 
to all he said ; which yet was rather of delight 
than weight. There needs no more be said, to ex- 
tol the excellence and power of his wit, and plea- 
santness of his conversation, than, that it was of 
magnitude enough to cover a world of great faults ; 
that is, so to cover them, that they were not taken 

notice of to his reproach, yiz, a narrowness in 

B 
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bis nature to the lowest degree ; an abjecthess and 
want of courage to support him in any virtuous un- 
dertaking ; an insinuation and servile flattery to 
the height, the vainest and most imperious nature 
could be contented with ; that it preserved and 
won his life from those who were most resolved to 
take it^ and in an occasion in which he ought to 
have been ambitious to have lost it ; and then pre- 
served him again from the reproach and the con* 
tempt that was due to him for so preserving it, 
^nd for vindicating it at such a price that it had 
power to reconcile him to those whom he had most 
offended and provoked ; and continued to his age 
with that rare felicity^ that his company was ac- 
ceptable where his spirit was odious ; and he was 
at least pitied where he was roost detested. 

Charles de st. Denis, Seigneur de st. Evbe- 
MOND was born of a noble and ancient family, at 
St. Denis le Guast, in Lower Normandy, on the 
nth of April, 1613. When very young he w^ 
gent to the College of Clern;cnt, Paris, to be edu- 
|5?ited for the profession of the Law. But his ge- 
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nius not being adapted to the sedentary life and 
close meditation which are neceasary itt this ar^ 
duous profession, he quitted the pursuit at an early 
period and went into the army, where he signaliz-* 
edhimsclf on various occasions. He was scarcely 
sixteen years of age when he entered into the ser- 
Tice, and his laudable ambition was soon grati^ed 
by the command of a company of foot, which he had 
the honour of leading to the first siege of Arras. 
Afber this he entered into the horse-service, and 
was member of the troop of guards of the Duk« 
D'Anguien, He was at the engagement of Fri- 
burg, and, in the following year, at the battle of 
Northirgen. He was then Lieutenant of the Guards 
to the Prince of Conde, and having been command- 
ed to take post on an eminence with two squad- 
rons, he suffered so severe a fire froi^ the enemy, 
that /almost the whole of his troops was destroyed. 
He continued to serve under the Prince of Con- 
de, in Germany and Flanders, and displayed so 
lappy a union of the talents of the soldier and the 
accomplishments of the gentlemen, that he acouir- . 



f d the esteem and respect of all his companions iii 
arms. These qualities procured him the notice of 
Turenne, the old Marshal D'Etrees, the Marshal 
De Grammont, the Marshal D'Albert and manjr 
others of the first distinction. But his particulai* 
intimates werothe Count de Grammont, the Couni 
cVQIonne, the Duke of Candalle^ the Marshal de 
Clerembault and the Marshal de Crequi. 

The first years that St. Eyremond was near tht 
person of the Prince^ he was treated with kindness 
and familiarity. The Prince loved to retire from 
the crow^^d of fawning sycophants, by which he 
was surrounded, and enjoy the society of a man oi 
talents. Nor were his favours limited to the inter* 
course of personal friendship. Such was the confi* 
deuce which was reposed in his abilities, that he was 

frequently s^nt to Court on affairs of consequence : 
in particular, when he was directed, in 1640, to 
carry the news of the taking of Furnes, he waa 
charged to propose to cardinal Mazarin the siege 
of Dunkirk, and to regulate with that Ministei 
whatever might be necessary to carry into execu 
tion thi* importaiit cnterprize. 
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AUhougli| so highly distinguished as to be a« 
mong the favourites of so great a man as the Princ« 
of Conde, St. Evrcmond could not resist the in- 
dulgence of that mischievous propensity which he 
Iiad of making the failings of othersthe amusement 
of their friends. The Marshal de Clerembault and 
himself, though they revered their leader^ amused 

themselvesin thismanner, athis expence, and some- 
times carried their raillery so far asto lose sight of 

that respect which was due to the Prince and the 
friend. His irascible temper could not brook such 
familiarity, and it is said that his resentment a^*^ 
gainst St.Evremond, was unusually violent. Shortly 
after this, however, the civil wars broke out, and 
the Prince was obliged to retire to the Low Coun- 
tries; but when peace was restored, he generously 
forgave the indiscreet merriment of his friends, and 
evinced his affection towards St Evremond upon 
subsequent occasions. 

After the taking of Dunkirk, St. Evremond 
went td serve in Catalona In the troubles which 
happened soon after^ he always adhered to the 
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1[ing, and his loyalty was rewarded by the com- 
mission of a Marshal de Camp and a pension of a- 
thousand crowns. This was in September, 1652, 
During the civil war, be held several commands,, 
and stood high in favour with the Duke de Can- 
dallc, who was the chief of the army in Catalo- 
na. Candallc and th« Cardinal Mazarin were 
at this timeon very good terms ; but in the acco- 
modation which was made by that pravince,itseema 
that the Duke adopted measures which were not 
agreeable to the Cardinal, who had exerted all hia 
ingenuity to draw him into his interests. The 
rank and power of the Duke prevented him from^ 
attack, but he was wounded indirectly by the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of his favourite,. St. Evre- 
mond. The cause which was alleged for this step, 
was,, that he had uttered some offensive jests at ta- 
ble ', but the fact is, that he was supposed to have 
been one of the Duke*s advisers to the measures 
which were obnoxi oust o the Cardinal,. and no bet* 
ter mode could be devised to mortify him and re^ 
Tenge the disappointment of Mazarin, After a t&^ 
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dious imprisonment of three months, he was re* 
leased,, but no time could erase from bis mind the 
impressions of horror 'which the Bastile, the place 
of bis confinement, bad created. 

About this time the Plenipotentiaries of the two 
Crowns having met ta settle the famous Pyrenean 
treaty, the discernment of St. Erremond easily 
penetrated the secret designs of Cardinal Maz^arin 
and Don Lewis de Haro. These able statesmen 
exerted all the arts of diplomacy to deceive each 
other, but, in reality, they were equally anxious 
for peace, though from different motives. When 
St. Evremond left Paris to attend this conference, 
he promised to communicate what passed to his 
friends. The treaty, which waff concluded, was 
generally considered as disad vantageousto France, • 
and St. Evremond, whether to gratify his resent- 
ment against Mazarin, or merely to perform 
bis epistolary promise, ridiculed its provisioiisj 
with that poignancy of wit, for which he was dis- 
tinguished, both in writing and conversation. 
To this letter, which W4S addressed to the Marshal 
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ie Crcqui, -the writer of it attributed Iiis substj^^ 
quent disgc^e. 

Upon the restoration of Charles II, to the Crown 
of England^ he received congratulations from all 
the Princes of Europe. In the magnificent embas- 
sy which was sent from France, upon this occa* 
sion, St Evremond, and many other persons of 
distinction, accompanied the celebrated Count de 
Soissons, who represented the French Monarch. 
St. Evremond remained six months in England 
and became particularly known to the King, the^ 
Duke of York and other noblemen. When hjs letter 
to deCrequi, in which the peace of the Pyrenees 
was so severely attacked, was discovered, and his 
ruin determined upon, he remembered the cordiali- 
iy with which he had been received in England j 
and after vainly endeavoring to avoid the persecu- 
tion of his enemies in Normandy, the Spanish Low 
Countries, and Holland, he returned to that coun- 
try. At this gay and dissipated court, it would be 
superfluous to say, that the gallantry and wit of the 
telebrated exile, procured him such a reception as 
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fins talents and his misfortunes entitled him to ex* 
pcct. 

It WAS at this period of his life that the following 
ktters may be supposed to hare been written^ 
With a man of his temperament no society could 
be more congenial than that in which he now pas- 
sed his days. The English court was then enlight- 
ened and disgraced by some of the finest wits 
which that country has erer produced. Among 
these St. Evremond was a welcome guest. He 
was on terms of familiarity with the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Orniond, the Earls of St. Albans 
and Arlington^ Lord Crofts and other noblemen. 
He read much^ and frequented the society of learn- 
ed raen^ such as Hobbes, Cowley^ Waller, Dr^ 
Vossious, &c. , 

It may not be unworthy of note, among the curi- 
ous, that Hyde Park, so famous in] the annals of mo- 
dern dissipation, was opened about this period. 
Hyde Park, every one knows, says the sprightly 
writer of the memoirs of Count Grammont is the 
promenade of London : nothing was so much ia 
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fashion, during the fine weather, as that prome- 
nade, which wsM therendevous of magnificence and 
beauty : every one, therefore, who had either 
fparkling eyes or a splendid equipage, constantly 
repaired thither ;the King seemed pleased with the 
place. 

But a traveller, who wrote about the time of 
which we treat, was not so well pleased with this 
place as the King. As the book, is rare, we may b^ 
pardoned for introducing a short quotation. 

** I did frequently," he says, *' accompany ray 

Lord N into 2L field near the town, which they 

call Hyde Park -, the place not unpleasant, and 
which they use as our course, but with nothing of 
that order, equipage and splendour, being such an 
assemblage of wretched jades and hackney-coach- 
es, as, next a Regiment of car-men^ there is nothing 
approaches the resemblance. This Park was (it 
seems) used by the late King and Nobility for the 
freshness of the air, and the goodly prospect : but 
it is that which now (besides all the other excises) 
they pay for here in England, though it be free ia 
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all the world besides^ every coach and horse which 
enters piiying his mouthful^ and permission of the 
pufolicanj who has purchased it, for which the en- 
trance is guarded with porters and long staves/'* 

We would eagerly avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of presenting the reader with the rude out- 
lines of a picture which our imagination has form 
cd of this period of history. But although we are 
precluded from this task, by the nature of that 
which we have undertaken, we hope we shall not 
incur the censure of prolixity, by adding a few re- 
marks upon some of the most prominent charac- 
ters who were cotemporary with the supposed au- 
thors of the following letters. 

Among these Sir Charks Sedley holds a distin- 
guished place. He was one of the politest scho- 
lars and most accomplished gentlemen, that gra- 
ced the court of the second Charles. He was dis- 
tinguished no less by the graces of his person, than 
the seductive influence of his pen. To a copious 
fund of wit, he added a considerable share of geni- 

* A Character of England, as it was lately pre- 
rented to a Nobleman of France^ Ifrao. 1650, p. 54. 
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tis, and Ills poetry is more harmonious than is iistH 
ally met with in the writings of that age. Sii^ 
Charles, indeed, wrote with ease, as well as his 
cotemporaries ; but [not with that kind of sill j^ 
^sentimental, unmeaning sort of ease for which their 
poetry was, in general, deservedly censured . His 
was not that sort of ease which is ridiculed in a 
pointed epigram : 

You write with ease to shew your breeding. 
But easy writing's d d hard reading. 

He studied human nature, and was distinguished 
for the art of making himself agreeable, particular- 
ly to the ladies ; for the lines of Lord Rochester, 
so often quoted, allude, not to his writings, but to 
his personal address. Hence those sentiments on 
the human passions, which we iind in his poems, 
are, many of them, striking, and peculiarly his 
own : thus, of the W/e passion, he observes, that it 
seldom survives hope : 

" Love does seldom Hope survive." 
But although love maybe extinguished with hope. 
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yti it may be said that it is often succeeded by 
feelings of regard, which are more tranquil, more 
durable and productive of mare real happinesss. 
His capital performance is a poem on marriage, of 
^hich state he has not only conceived just and 
noble sentiments, but he has ridiculed, with 
great wit and propriety, the sordid motives 
that join so many wretched hands. He opens 
his poem with a view of that happy union in which 
our first parents were placed by their benevolent 
Creator. Such a scene could not but animate the 
imagination and awake the powers of genius. A 
poet of Sir Charles's sensibility could not be cold 
upon it. His language is the effusion of rapture. 
Sir Charles is so felicitous in his description of this 
union, when it is founded on the proper basis, that 
a reader would be ungrateful were he not to wish 
he had enjoyed to its fullest extent, that connubial 
bliss which his imagination has described. Those 
who wed merely from lucrative motives, and the 
practice is as common now as it was in his days 
are delineated with a refined and indignant satire. 

C 
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His similes aire peculiarly apposite. A woman^ 
he says, who is thus prompted by avarice, would 
wed acoffin were the hinges gold. His wit always 
r^ses with his indignation : 

Thus might she clasp a loathsome toad in bed. 
Because he bears a pearl within his head. 

As the excellence of lyric poetry was supposed, at 
that time, to consist rather in elegant wit and ease, 
than in exuberance of fancy, imagery and enthu- 
siasm, Sbdlet must have made no indifferent fi- ' 
gure in that species of composition. 

We may hear him once more enforcing the ge- 
nerous doctrine of pure love in the lyric strain : 

See ! Hymen comes ; how his torch blazes I 
Looser loves how dim they burn I 

No pleasu;re equals chaste embraces. 
When we love for love return. 

When Fortune makes the match he rages^ 

And forsakes th' unequal pair. 
But when ]Love two hearts engages. 

The kind god is ever there. 
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Regard not then high blood nor riches^ 
You that would his bl'essiogs have ; 

Let untaught Love guide all your wishes : 
Hymen should be Cupid's slave. 

The senseless sing-song^ which was so fashionable 
in the court of Charles IL and whic^h^ without either 
sentiment or connection^ flowed from the silver 
pens of the mob of gentlemen, was burlesqued by 
Sedley in as happy a vein of spirit and humour^ 
as the Arcadian nonsense of Lord Suffolk and his 
brethren was by Swift in his song a la mode, Sei>« 
lay's song is as follows : 

SONG, 
A LA MODE, 

O'er the desert, 'cross the meadow, 
llunters blew the merry horn 3 

Phoebus chas'd the fleeting shadow. 
Echo she reply 'd in scorn. 
Still adoring. 

And deploring. 
Why must Thyrsis lose his life > 
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Rivers murmur'd from their fountains. 
Acorns dropping^ from their oaks, 

Fawns catne tripping o'er the moua tains. 
Fishes bit the naked hookd> 
Still admiring 
ArJ desiring 
When shall Phjllisbe a wife ^* 

Sedley, says Burnet, had a more sudden andco- 
pious wit, which furnished a perpetual run of dis- 
course, but he was not so correct as Lord Dorset 
nor so sparkling as Lord Rochester. He died 20th 
August, 1701. 

Count 'Grammont, who likewise flourished at 
this period, is not ranked among the men of letters, 
but some pieces which are attributed to him, 
evince that he would have been no indifferent po- 
et. But, a gentleman by birth, and a soMier by 
choice, he seems to have paid no other service to 
the muses, than to beg SLJeu d^esprit for the ladies, 
among whom he was an universal favourite. His 
genius and general manners have been described 
by Bussi and St. Evremond ; but the most faithful 

* Effusions of Fancfj^ 
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portrait is probably that which has been drawn lij 
his kinsman. Count Hamilton j an Irish gentleman , 
whose writings are said by Voltaire to have all 
the humour without the burlesque of Soarron. 
The memoirs of Count Gi*ammout may be read by 
those who are not fastidious, with undiminished 
delight, ab ovo usque ad mala. They convey a more 
lively ideaof their hero and contain a more distinct 
^ illustration of the manners of the age than any 
other work of the same siase. 

He was thought to be the original of The Forced 
Marriage. The circumstance is mentioned in this 
correspondence, but it is related difTerently by 
others. It is said that when the brothers of Miss \ 
Hamilton overtook him on his way to France, they 
oried out *' Count Grammont, have you forgot 
nothing at London ?" " Excuse me," replied the 
Count, guessing their errand, " 1 forgot to marry 
your sister j so lead on,, and let us finish that af-^ 
fair." 

By the pleasentry of the answer, this was tlie 
.same Grammont who commanded at the siege of a 

place, the governor of which capitulated after ^ 

C % 
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short defence, and obtained an easy capitulation. 
Upon his introduction to Grammont he said *' Til 
tell you a secret ; the reason of my capitulation 
was because I was in want of powder/' "And se- 
cret for secret/' replied Monsieur, " the reason ol 
my granting you such an easy capitulation was be^ 
cause 1 was in want of ball*/' 

Count Grammont and his lady left England in 
T669. King Charles/ in a letter to his sister, the 
duchess of Orleans, dated t4,ih. October in tha 
year, says, "I writ to you yesterday, by the compti 
de Grammont, but, I bclierc this letter will conn 
sooner to your hands ; for he goes by the way o 
Diepp, with his wife and family : and now that' 
have named her, I cannot chuse but againe desir 
you to be kinde to her \ for, besides the meritt he 
family has on both sides, she is as good a creatur 

«s ever lived' I believe she will passe for a hanc 

eome woman in France ; though she has not yeti 

Bince her lying in, recovered that good shape sh 

liad before ; and I am affraide never willf/' 

* Biog. Gallica, vol. 1, p. 202, f DalrympU 
Mimoirs, vol. 2, p. 20. 
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file count fell dangerously ill in the year 16^, 
«f which the king (Louis XIV) being informed, 
and knowing besides that he was inclined to liber- 
tinism^ he was pleased to send the marquis of Dan- 
^eau to see how he did« and to advise him to. 
think of God. The county turning towards his 
wife, who had ever been a very devout lady, told 
her, " C ountcss, if you don't look to it, Dangeau 
will juggle you out of my conversion.'* Madanfe 
de TEnclos having afterwards written to M. de St. 
Evremond that couot de Grammont was recover- 
ed and had become de vout— 

"I have learned," answered he, *' with great plea- 
sure, that count de Grammont has recovered his 

former health, and acquired a new devotion. Hith- 
erto I have been contented with being a plain hon- 
est- man ; but I must do something more ; and I 
only wait for your example to become a devotee. 
You live in a country where people have wonder- 
ful advantagesof saving their souls j there, vice is 
almostas opposite to the mode as to virtue : sinning 
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passes for ill breeding, and shocks decency and 
^ood manners, as much as religion. Formerly it 
was enough to be wicked ; now, one must be a 
scoundrel too, to be damned in France. They who 
have not regard enough for another life, are led is 
salvation by the consideration and duties of ihis/^ 
— '' But there is enough upon a subject in which 
the conversion of the Count de Grammont has enr 
gaged us." 

The count de Grammont died in January 1707, 
at the age of eighty-six years« 

The characters of Rochester, Sir JohnDfcnhart, 

and Dorset, who, as lord Orford writes, was the 

finest gentleman of the voluptuous court of Charles 

the second, and in the gloomy one of king W ilHura, 
George Digby the earl of Bristol, the facetious Kil- 

legrew, and the beautiful Nell Gwyn, might here 
be introduced as further illustrative-of the temper 
of these times. But this sketch has already swell- 
ed to a size which was not expected. 

What remains of the life of St. Evremond, be- 
iiig little varied by incident, is soon described,, li 
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appears that although surrounded hy pleasure and 
enjojring the societ/ of the finest wits of the age, be 
began to sigh for his native shores^ after custom 
had made the noveifcjr of his English life familiar. 
To attain this object he wrote frequently to his 
friends in France, but not being successful in his 
application, his spirits were depressed and he be- 
came the prey of a sort of languishing distemper. 
To relieve his melancholy he went to Holland ia 
1665, where his health was restored, and he acquir- 
ed the friendship of the pensionary De Witt, and 
several of the most considerable persons of the state. 
When he had resided there about four years, he 
was desired by Sir WiiliamJTeinple in the iiame 
of kiag Charles to return to England. Upon his 
return he was gladly received by his majesty, who 
bestowed upon him a pension of three hundred 
pounds sterling. 

His life now acquired a new zest in the arrival 
of the duchess of Mazarin in England. Of this 
illustrious and beautiful woman, the victim of un- 
manly persecution, panegyric has been lavish. 
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Sylrestre, whose preface has been our principal 
guide in tracing the life of St. Evremotid, says^ 
that he becanre one of her most zealous and con- 
stant admirers : she- was the subject of his finest 
performances in all the kinds of writing. In a 
thousand places he has celebrated her incomparif 
ble beautjr^ the agreeableness of her wit and the 
eharms of her conversation : but all his encomi- 
ums are far short of What was due to her merits. 
He found at her house whatever was most honour- 
able and polite in England, and whatever was 
mt)st remarkable among foreign ministers. But 
what he esteemed above all, was that he saw Ma- 
dam Mazarin every diiy, and that wafi his chief bu- J 
siness. Iftina^ which destroys the greatest and I 
most beautiful things, which effaces even names f 
amd titles, could make us forget the beauty, rank 
and fortunes of Hortensla Manci'ni, the works of 
Monsieur de St. Evremond would establish her 
^ immortality. Her name and titles are better se- 
cured than if they had been engrayen on marble 
lind brass. 
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Her death afjected him more sensibly than any 
other event of his life, and he often shed tears at 
iht mention of her name. He did not long sur- 
vive her, but died in September, 1 703, at about the 
age of ninety. He was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, near to the learned Causaubon, Camden, 
Barrow and the poets Chaucer, Spencer, Cowley^ 

His own character, as described by himself in a 
letter to his friend. Count Grammont, shall close 
this sketch. 

He was a philosopher, equally removed from su- 
perstition and impiety ; a voluptuary, who had no 
less aversion from debauchery than inclination for 
pleasure ; a man, who had never felt the pressure 
of indigence and who had never been in possession 
[)f affluence ; he lived in a condition, despised by 
those who have every thing, envied by those who 
have nothing, and relished by those who make 
their reason the foundation of their happiness. 
When he was young he hated profusion, being 
p.^rsuaded that some degree of wealth was neces^ 



iftry for the convenience of a long life: when he 
vras old^ he could hardly endxire economy^ being of 
opinion^ that want is little to be dreaded when a 
man has but little time left to be miserable. He 
was well pleased with nature^ and did not com- 
plain of fortune. He hated vice^ was indulgent to 
frailties^ and lamented misfortunes. He sought 
not after the failings of men with a design to ex- 
pose them, he only found what was ridiculous in 
them for his own amusement : he had a secret plea- 
cure in discovering this himself j and would, in- 
deed, have had a still greater in discovering this 
to others, had he not been checked by discretion. 
Life, in his opinion, was too short to read all sorts 
of books, and to burden one's memory with a mul- 
titude of things, at the expence of one's judgment. 
He did not apply himself to the most learned writ- 
ings, in order to acquire knowledge, but to the 
most rational, to fortify his reason. He som.etimes 
chose the most delicate, to give delicacy to his own 
taste ; and eometimes the n:ost agreeable, to give 
the same to his genius. It remains that he should 
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he described such as he was^ in friendship and in 
religion. In friendship he was more constant than 
a piiiiosopher^ and more sincere than a young man 
of good nature without experience. W ith regard 
to religion^ his piety consisted more in justice and 
charity, than in penance and mortification. He 
placed his confidence in God, trusting in his good- 

ness ; and hoping that in the bosom of his 1 rovi« 
dence his repose and his felicity. 

It is said of him, but upon what authority does 
not appear, and we arc much inclined to doubt the 
fact, that St. Evremond during his long stay in 
England, always refused to^learuthe English Ian* 

«uagc. 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOIS^D^ ^c. 



LETTER I. 

Waller to St. Evremond. 

GrAmmcnt once told ^i>chester, that if he 
could, by any means, divest himself of one half of 
his wit, the other half would make him ^he mo§t 
agreeable man in the world. This observation of 
the Count's did not strike me much when I beard 
it, but 1 have often remarked the propriety of it 

since. Last night I supped at Lord R 's, 

with a select party. On such occasions he is not 
ambitious of shining-<-«H« is rather pleasant than 
arch — He is, comparatively^ reserved ; but you 
find something in that restraint which is more 
agreeable than the utmost exertion of talents in 
others. The reserve of Kochcsier gives you the 
idea of a copious river, that j61Is its channel, and 
seems as if it could easily overflow its banks^ 
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But is unwilling to spoil the beauty and verdure 
of the plains. The most perfect good humor was 
supported through the whole evening ; nor was 
it in the least disturbed, when, (unexpectedly) 
towards the end of it, the King came in.* Some- 
thing .has vexed him, said Rochester -, he never 
does me this honour but when he is in an ill hu- 
jnour. The following dialogue^ or soinething 
Y^rj Kke it, ensued : 

The Kino. 

How the D ^1 have I got here ? the knaves 

have sold every cloak in the wardrobe. 

Rochester. 
Those knaves are fools. That is a part of 
dress, which, for their own sakes, your Majesty 
ought never to be without. 

The King, 
P«haw ! I am vexed. 

Rochester^ 
I am glad of it. I hate still life. Your Ma- 
jesty is never so entertaining as when 

The King. 
Ridiculous ! I believe the English are the most 
uatractable people upon earth. 

* No unusual thing with Charles II. 
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RvCHESTER. 

I most humbly beg your Majesty^s pardon, if 
I presume,. in that respect-— j 

The Kino. 
You would find them so,, were you in my 
place, and obliged to govern. 

R CHESTER. 

Were I in your Majesty^s place, I would not 
govern at all. 

The Kino. 
flow then ? 

Rochester. 
I would send for my good Lord of Rochester, 
and command him to govern. 

The Kino. 
G ! but the singular modesty of that nobleman ! 

Rochester. 
He would certainly conform himself to your 
Majesty's bright example. IIow gloriously 
would the two grand social virtues flourish un- 
der his auspices ! 

The King. 
O prisca Jidcs ! What can those be ? 

R( CHESTER. 

The love of wine and women. 
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The King. 

God bless your Majesty ! 

. Rochester. 
Those attachments keep the world in good hu- 
niour, and, therefore, I say they are social vir- 
taes — Let the Bishop of Salisbury deny it if he 
can. 

The Kino. 
He died. last night — Have you a mind to suc- 
ceed him ? 

Rochester. 
Oil condition that I shall neither be called up- 
eii to preach on the thirtieth of January, nor on 
the twenty-ninth of May. 

The King. 
Those conditions are curious — You object to 
the first, I suppose, because it is a melancholy 
subject ; but the other — 

Rochester. 
Would be a melancholy subject too. 

The Kino, 

, That is too much — 
\ 

Rochester., 

Nay, I only mean that the business would be a 

VMe -too graye for the day. ISlothing but the in* 
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dulgence of the two grand social virtues couki 
be a proper testimony, of my joy on this -occasion. 

The Kino. 
Hochester, thou art the happiest fellow in my 
dominions — Let me perish if 1 do not envy thee 
thy impudence ! 

It is in some such strain of conversation, gene- 
rally that this prince passes ofThis chagrin ; and 
he. never suffers his dignity to stand in the way 
of his humour. If happiness be the end of wis- 
dom, I know not who has a right to censure hfs 
conduct* 
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LETTER ir. 

&T. EvREMONTJ TO WallER. 

Punishments are distributed so very unequal- 
ly in this world, that I have often thought it 
would afford a fair argument at least for the pro- 
bability of retribution, aad a more equal dispen- 
sation of justice in the next. The fault, if it 
maybe called such, that forced me into exile, 
was of a much more favourable complexion than 
IZochesUr's, ia the liberties he took with his 
King, or even yours in-repeating them. Mon- 
sieur De Neuville once said to me, that if the 
French and the English could make an exchange 
of Monarchs, both the people and the princes 
would find -their advantage in it. It is certain 
that the humours of Charles would not so mudh 
exQOse his dignity in the court of France, lie 
would be secure in the secrecy, the fidelity arid 
obsequiousness of his courtiers. Even when he 
was there in na character at atl/ h'6 had always 
more respect paid him, than the English have 
shewn him since h€ was restored to his king-; 
dom. I have ma»y times remfarked^ that the 
people of England, in general, treat their kings^ 
i» they do their wiv^s— -Very fond of them at ^ 
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first; affcerwards, they neither love nor respect 
them, yet arc violent in defence of their honour^ 
and will suffer none to use them ill but them- 
selves. The matrimoniarl conduct of Henrt/ the 
Eighth, was not unlike the political conduct of 
the English under Charles the first. At first they 
adored him ; afterwards they grew jealous ; and,, 
to crown all, they cut off his head. The mode 
of government that followed might not imprO" 
perly be compared to a state of keeping, where- 
in the selfish, subtle, and ambitious mistress art- 
fully draws you into that submission and servi- 
lity that would never have been exacted by the " 
faithful wife. Yet what arts of ingenious blan- 
dishment were exerted to soothe the Usurper, 
and to soften the idea of usurpation ! I remember- 
that the finest poet of the age lent his persuasive 
powers to effect these purposes. 1 own, 1 do not 
envy the reputation he acquired by it, when V^ 
consider that there are, in the next world, sucb • 
f^ople as Minos y Mhadamanthus aud ^acus^ 
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LETTER III. 

Waller to St. Evbemond. 

The best methcd of answering the strictures 
GOotained in the ooncluding part of your letter^ 
is to begin where you end ^ in the infernal re^ 
gions. The hero of the ^me//, you know, in 
order to secure a favourable reception in those 
quarters, is commanded to gather the golden 
bough, and present it as a douceur to the Em- 
press of the Shades. Do not you understand this 
allegory ?^^You have made a bad use, indeed, of 
your poetical reading. This golden branch, so 
grateful to the subterranean Juno, is nothing 
more than praise. 

Hoc sibi pulcha suum ferri Proserpina munus 
Jnstituil 

Observe how beautifully the poet shadows 
forth the difficulties that attend this delicate 
gift ! how nicely it lies concealed ! 

Latet arbore opaca^ 
Aureus etfoliis,et lento vimine ramus, 

' Hunc tegit omnis 

JLucuSy.et obscuris clauduni convallibus umbra:. 
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The propriety of its being sacred to the fe- 
male character ! 

Junoni In femes, dictum sacer ^ 



But the beauty and consfstency of the allegory 
are peculiarly striking, when the hero is direct* 
ed in his search by the do¥es of Kenus, Who does 
not see that softness and complaisancy of man- 
ners^ the ground of pleasing address^ and agree* 
able flattery^ depictured in those doves. 

Maternas agnoscit aves, Jastusque preciaiUr, 
Este duces 

ini Venus hefself is to assist on this great oc- 
casion. Softness and complaisance^ without 
elegance and beauty^ will not attain to this per« 
fiuasive compliment. It must be 

— -^rite repertum, 
and therefore the goddess of elegance and beau'<^ 
ty is invoked : 

Tuque, O, dubiis, ne defice, rebus. 
Diva Parens 



There is not in any part of VirgiVs works, 
perhaps not in all antiquity, a more beautiful or 
better- wrought allegory than this. 

But has it not its use too, as well as its beau- 
ty ? Has not the Poet left us an instructive les- 
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«oii In what manner we are to deal with difficult 
men in dilllcult times? l£ Pluto, or the wile of 
Pluto ^ is to be appeased, and rendered accessi- 
ble by this golden bra^^ch^ I should have but an 
indifferent opinion of that man's discretion who 
would not go in quest of it. — For my own part, 
whenever i am called upon to attend her PHtfsian 
Majesty, 1 will not fail to carry this along with 
me, and then, though 1 may have written forty 
panegyrics on Cromwell, 1 shall have no occa*^ 
•^ionjU) be ai'raid of Minos, 
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LETTER IV. 

St. Evbemond to Waller/ 

Were it possible to prevent gallantry from 
running into the spirit of intrigue, nothing cer- 
tainly could be more agreeable; but the two 
ideas are hardly to be separated before that pe- 
riod of life which you and 1 have attained. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more oifensive than the 
gallantry of our years. It is the harm less^ off- 
spring of memory and fancy, amusing Itself with 
the shadows of pleasures that are past. Let gay 
youth, and guaver age count this ridiculous ; if 
we find the Tocdium Kitce in any degree divert- 
ed by it, we have a right to indulge it. The re- 
collection of former enjoyments is all that age 
has tp subsist upon. To treat with courtliness, 
and contemplate with pleasure, such objects as 
once afforded us delight, is the religion of na- 
ture — 'tis a sacrifice of gratitude — ^'tis a testimo- 
ny of content. — Besides, 1 know not whether by 
these attachments we may not lengthen as well 
as lighten life. 

TValler, qui ne sent rien des maux de la vieillesse^ 
Dontla vivacitefaite honU ajeunes gens. 
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^STattache a la Beauie pour vivre plus long temps, 
^Et ce quon nommeroit dans un autre foiblcsse 
^Est en ce rare Esprit une sage tendf'esse, 
Q,ui le fait resist er a V injure des ans. 

Your friend B turner has given a better turn to 
these lines^: 

'yain gallants, look on Waller and despair^ 
He, onlff he, mai/ boast the grand receipt \ 
Of fourscore years he never feels the weight ; 
Still in his element when with the fair ; 
There gay and fresh, drinks in the rosie air : 
There happy, he enjoys his leisure hours. 
Nor thinks of winter whilst amidst the powers. 

The gallantry t)f the present times seems to be 
of a genius very different from that which pre- 
vailed in our better days. ;lt is fallen back into 
ihe originarbarbarism of nature. Theaflair of 
poor Shrewsbury is SL shocking instance of this. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the duel be- 
tweenhim and the Duke of Buck ngham \ though 
it was expected that his well known indiflerence 
about lady Shrewsbury's commerce with his 
Grace, would have saved him from the folly of 
thinking his honour concerned in the aflair : but 
tin the conduct of that bold and abandoned wo- 

iniin^ there was something that forbids. one :to 

E 
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think of her without detestation — ^you hare been 
informed, that, during the engagement, she held 
the Duke's horses in the habit of a page. 1 have 
lateiy been told that she had pistols concealed, 
and that she had pledged her honour to shoot 
both Shrewsbury and herself, if the husband 
should prove victorious. It was a weakness and 
want of honour in the Duke to expose his antago- 
nist to so unfair, and so contemptible a death'; 
but it was a still greater weakness to be capa- 
ble of loving a wonjan, who wanted the charac- 
teristics of her sex, tenderness and delicacy. 
The genius of bold and vulgar prostitution ! 
What a depraved spirit { what a groveling soul 
must he have, who can mix his passions with any 
thing so odious ! A masculine woman is my im- 
mortal aversion I Masculine in person, or in spi- 
rit, she is equally dreadful ! Courage in thai sex 
is to me as disgustful as effeminancy in ours. I 
cannot bear to find even their sentiments of the 
male-kind — A female divine, a female lawyer, a 
female historian, a female politician, are all in- 
supportable monsters! Out of sex ! Out of cha- 
racter I Out of nature ! Lost to the very idea of 
propriety ! and always aflected to the last ex* 
cess of absurdity !* 

* Upon the first edition of this work the review- 
eti made the Joilouing obserTaiions on this part of 
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Mow different from such is one whom u"c have 
W the honour to know, and the happiness to 



Sl Evremond^s letter, *' If the author t'* satf they 
** had stopped at declaring that he could not btar to 
findev&n the sentiments oftaomen of the male kind, 
his remarks would have be^n just and useful. But 
iurely it is arrogant in man, cind injurious to woman, 
to suppose truth and knowledgG to be in this au- 
thor'' s sense.of the male kind. J^t is dij^cult to sup* 
pose how a woman becomes less feminine in her sen- 
timents by knowing any truth either in divinify, his* 
tory or law. Her sentiments seem to be out of she 
question ; they may surely be just as feminine if she 
i/ knowing as if she is ignorant; whether she commu^ 
nicates her knowtedge or conceals it ; just as femi- 
nine combined xvith religion, as with superstition ; 
with the spirit and ability of rational investigation p 
as with implicit faith in the tales of the nunery, 
Neither is it true that knowledge always renders the 
sex odious by affectation. To possess knowledge, 
and abilities is one thing, to over-rate them another ; 
io make intellectual acquisitions vpon which custom 
has generally precluded the sex, is very different 
from giving up the character ; and the author is un^ 
fortunate if he knows no woman, who, with all the e- 
Ugance and softness of female sentiment and man* 
ners, has all the discernment and knowledge of the 
philosopher. It happens indeed, very frequently, 
that a teamed dunce is more intolerable in peliicoats 
than in breeches. A woman, that happens to have 
learnt old words, old facts, and old customs, end no- 
thing else, is very apt to swell into ridiculous im- 
portance upon the ac^u'sit^on ^ but Ihs can be no 
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converse with, — the amiable, and gentle. Ham ll- 
TON ! Though nature has given her a capacity, 
equal to the mostarduous attaiaments, with what 
address does she manage her excellent talents^ 
and turn them to that kind of culture only which 
embellishes and endears the female character^ 
--^Bot, as a last proof of her merit, she has fixi' 
irrevocably^ the fickle, the volatile^- the various- 
Gram mont ! You knew his long attachment to> 
her — At lengUi, he has married her. In this» 
measure, however, though he has shewn both . 
sense and honour, yet he proceeded on a princi- 
ple, of whsc^'evenyou, who know him^ will have^ 
no idea. And here, too, you will find another in- 
stance of the pernicious spirit of modern gallan- 
try. Though Grammoni bel ie ved himself that he- 
intended absolutely to espouse the fair Hamiltonv 
jet whsn cvcrj thing seemed to be settled, and 
the critical event drew near.the ds&monof gallan- 
try took up his part-^He plajFcd the character of 
Ilifnun^ and rendered it so insopportably ridicu- 
lous, that Grammoni could no longer bear the 
idea of marriage. The time appointed for the 



reason ivhy useful and important knowledg' should 
not be trusted w ih gen us, whose characteristics 
are modesty and dffidtnce lest Iheij should produce 
a monster, ''lost to every dea of propriety,, and af- 
fected to the last txcess^of absurdity ** 
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rftrptials was afc hand — the lorer flew upon ther 
irings of the wind to the — doast of France. This 
desertion wasieceived with a proper indigna-^ 
tjon, A brother of the fair Hamilton's, a youth 
about sixteen or seventeen^ pursued and over- 
took him almost ad soon as he had arrived; 
" Grammont^ (said he,) you blush to see rae— <= 
** you hare reason — -you know me well — return 
** this moment with me to England^ and do your- 
'• self the honour to espouse my sister — if that is 
*' an honouY* you chuse to decline,—! am thtf 
'''youngest of seven brothers, and if I fall by 
your hand, know, th4t thefe are still six liv- 
ing, whose arms are stronger and more expc- 
*' rienced than mine, and who scorn, as much as 
'*' I do, to survive the honour of a sister/' The 
Count stood silent for a while, and smiled upon 
the beardless champion — but it was not a smile 
of contempt. I have heard him say, that he ne- 
ver felt the sen se of honour so strongly as at thai 
moment. The phantom of fake gallantry dis- 
appeared. ** Let us return, (said he,) my brave 
*^ friend — \ blush to think of my folly— 1 deserve 
•' hot the honour of being allied to your family ; 
*''but I will hope to ba indebted for it to your 
*^ kind intcTcessioii/*' 

This was certainly vctry great. It was* a r^ 

i4i*a of reason \ a recovery from a state of inss^'* 

E % - 
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nity. What is true honour but the exercise of 
riarht reason ? All else is false and frivolous. Is 
courage honour ? What a strange confusion of 
ideas ! A man af honour would, in that case,, 
make a very despicable figure, if put in the sam» 
scale with a Russian bear. Young Hamilton he- 
haved with a true sense of honour — his conduct 
was reasonable — it had ihe protection of a sister 
for its object. But what should we have thought 
cf Grammonty had he acted a different part ? In 
what light would he have appeared, had he lived 
to pierce the heart of the woman that lie loved,, 
through the hearts of seven brothers — the very 
idea is horror ! — Yet this he certainly must have 
done, at least have attempted, had he placed ho- 
nour in courage rather than in reason. 

Had Skrewsduri/ a right sense of honour when; 
he challenged Buck ngham } More than half the- 
court will tellyou that hehad — but, how ridicu- 
lous ! Is the defection of an infamous woman av 
disgrace to the man she forsakes > Far other- 
wise — it is rather a mark of his integrity. The 
antipathy that vice has to virtue is a proof of this< 
It was rank cowardice, pusillanimity itself, that 
provoked Shrewsburi^ to the challenge. He was 
a/rajV/ that his courage should he doubted i£ he- 
omitted it. 
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, Yet how universal is this idea of false honour ! 
la one of the campaigns I made with the Duke 
d'Euguien, an ofBccr^ who had lo«t his mistress, 
thought it necessary to fight for her. When he 
applied to the Duke for permission, the latter 
asked him whether it was on account of the love 
ie had for her^and whether he wanted, by kill- 
ing his rival, to recover her. '* No/' (replied the^ 
officer) " but if I do not fight, my courage wilt 
be doubted/' 'Mf that is all/' (said the Duke,) 
" you may be easy about the matter. I shall 
give you an opportunity of putting that out of 
question y for, to -morrow^ 1 intend to fight my- 
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St. Evrbmond to Waller. 

Ibow write to you from the Earl of Devonshire's 
where I have been for this fortnight past, pay- 
ing my devotions to the geni^is of nature. No- 
thing can be more romantic than this country^ 
•xcept the region of the Valois-y and nothing 
c^n equal this plaee * ia beauty, but the borders 
cif the Lake. 

It was not, however, so much the desire of 
seeing natural- curiosities that drew me dcfwri 
hither. There is a cei*tain moral curiosity un- 
der this roof which I had long wished to see, 
and my Lord Devonshire had the goodness to in- 
dulge me by a very kind invitation, 

I need not tell you that I mean the great phi- 
losopher, Mr. Hobbs, so distinguished for the 
sfngularity of his sentiments and his disposi- 
tion. 

I arrived a little before dinner, notwithstand- 
ing which, theEarl told me he believe.d 1 was too* 
late to see Mr. Hobbs that day. " As he docB" 
»^not think like olher men, (said he) it is his 
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*^opJnion that he should not lire like other 
fflSQ. I suppose he diued about two hours a^^ 
aad he is noir shut ap for the rest of the day ; 
your only time to see htm is in the morning ; 
'' but then he walks so fast up those hills^, that 
" anleas yon are mounted on one of my ablest 
''honters^ you will not keep pace with him." 

It was not long, however, be/bre I obtained- 
an audience extraordinary of this literary po* 
tentate ; whom 1 Aland, like Jupiter, involved in^ 
clouds of his own raising. He was entrenched 
behind a regular battery ot ten or twelve guns^ 
charged with a stinking combustible called to-, 
bacco. Two or three of these he had Cred off^* 
and replaced them in the same order. A fourth 
lie levelled so mathematically against me, that I 
w^as hardly able to maintain my post, though- 
I assumed the character and dignity of ambassa-- 
dor from thcRcpublic of Letters — *• I am sorry 
'^ for your Republic, (said Hobbs) for if they , 
" send you to me in that capacity, they ei- 
*• ther want me, or are afraid of me. Men have 
'•"but iwQ motives far their applications,- and. 
" those are interest and fear. But the fatter i8,> 
*'-in' my opinion, most predominant/' I told him 
** That my commission extended no farther than- 
^'^ to make him their comjolimeiits, and to eis^ 
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" quire after his health/' " If that be all, (re- 
" plied, the philosopher) your republic does no- 
'^ thin^ more than negotiate by the liiaxim of 
" other states, that is, by hypocrisy. Ail mea 
*' are necessarily in a state of w^ar i but all 
authors hate each other from principle. For 
my part, I am at enmity with the whole corps, 
" fi'om the Bishop of Salisbury down to the bell- 
*' man. — ^Nay, I hate their writings a» much as f 
" do themselves. There is nothing so pemici- 
" ous as reading. It destroys originality of sen- 
*' timcut. My Lord Devonshire has more than 
♦* ten thousand volumes in his house. I entreat- 
ed his Lordship to lodge me as far as possible 
from that pestilential corner. I have but one 
•' book, and that is KucUd\ but I begin to be 
•* tired of \\\tn. I believe he has done more harm 
•' than giod — He Bas set fbolis a reasoning.*'— 
*• There is one thing ia Mr. HobJ/s conduct,, 
(said Lord D-^— ) '* that I am unable to account 
!or — He is always railing at books, yet al- 
ways adding to their number.'' " I "wv'xiefmy 
*' Lord, (answered Hobbs) to shew ih^ folly of 
* writing. Were ail the hooks in the world on 
** board one vessel, I should feel a greater plea- 
** sure than that Lucretius speaks of , in seeing: 
•* the ♦vreck/' *^ But should yoLi feel no ten^ 
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'^derncss for your own productions?'' — ''I care 
^for nothing, (added he) " but the Leviathan^ 
''and that might posibly escape by swimming." 



As he had frequently changed his political 
principles, I did not think it of consequence to 
enquire into his ideas of government. But, in 
thecoure of conversation, 1 found that he look- 
ed upon iho principal engine of administration 
to be tear. " All government, (said he) is in it- 
*' sell' an evil. 'Tis nothing but the continual im- 
" position of terror, and infliction of punish- 
*' ment. It must be owned, that it is an evil 
*' which the natural depravity of men has ren- 
*• dered necessary to the existence of society y 
" but still it cannot in itself be looked upon with 
" any other sensations than such as are excited 
" by the view of its several instruments, the 
" scourge, the gibbet, and the goal. The sight 
" of majesty inspires me with no other ideas, 
" than such as arise when I see the lowest exe- 
'* cutioner of the civil power." — " That is, (said 
" Lord Devonshire,) you have the same respect 
'* for the king as for the hangman." — *' Pardon 
'' me, my lord, (returned Hobbs, recollecting 
himself,) ''the king is a very worthy gentle* 
*^ man — You know I had the honor to teach him 
" philosophy at Parish — "O Mr. Hobbs ! in that 
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"respect/* (replied his lordship,) "your royid 
" pupil* does you/nuch honor/' 



You have known this singular man for some 
time. He said little concerning you, but that 
my Lord Devonshire sometimes made him angry 
l)y telling him that you made better verses tha^ 
himself. ** Poetry is a ioolish thing/' (said 
Uobhs,) " but I hate to do any thing that isbet- 
** ter done by others/' 



— «** 
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LETTER VK 

Wallbs to St. Evremond. 

'There will be such men as Hobbs, so long as 
the world endures, and perhaps it is necessary 
that there should be such. It is for the interest 
of truth that sceptics and infidels should occa- 
sionally start up and give the alarm to society. 
Those countries that continue longest in the en- 
joyment of peace, are in the greatest danger 
either of losing their liberties through domestic 
encroachments,, or of becoming a prey to the 
power of foreign invasion. The reason of this 
is partly the weakness and effeminacy which 
long relaxation brings on all orders of men, 
and partly the incapacity of defence arising 
from the disuse of war. — So it is in the state of 
moral and religious truth. — While their inte- 
rests are unagitated, they become less attended 
to, less understood — in process of time, that 
knowledge which should be general, becomes 
the property of a iew — Hence arbitrary* tenets, 
and theological prerogative I Hence truth un- 
exercised, in darker times, was soon so cover- 
ed with the rust of superstition, that she lost 
the very principles and springs of her being. 
It is the spirit of enquiry that keeps her in a 
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proper condition of defence, that polishes, 
brightens, and refines her. 

Hobbs, therefore, so far as he may be consi- 
dered as an opposer of truth, is an useful n)e(n- 
ber of society. But he is too feeble an enemy 
to be of much service in the contest. The sys- 
tern of his philosophy is purely constitiftional, 
calculated for the meridian of his own proper 
being. Hobbs is naturally destitute both of cou- 
rage and fortitude ; and, of course, he thinks 
that fear is an universal principle of moral ac- 
tion, — With regard to interest, which he asso- 
sociates with fear, it can only be considered as 
a modification of th^at passion ; for, in his opi- 
nion, it consists in nothing more than personal 
ease and security. — His ideas of government 
are still of less consequence than his opinions 
of moral principles. The light in 'frhich he 
views it, always changes with the change of his 
ai!airs. He is now full of fears that he shal| 
suffer for the publication of his opinions. — If 
the people in power are so wrong-headed as tp 
punish him, it is not the badge of tyranny hp 
ought to give them — it is the cap of folly. 
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LETTER VII. 

St. Evermond to Waller. 

This freedom. Waller, is a delightful thing. 
/ This ingenuous and unrestrained expression of 
Giles feelings and opinions, this goal-delivery of 
the mind is the most happy privilege. 

Yet, methinks, I cannot enjoy it as I would. 
— A man who, like St, Evremond, has been ac- 
customed to live in courts, where the gi'ossest 
adulation and insincerity are so necessary, ac- 
quires an habit of artificial expression — Where 
nature is no longer left to the force of her own 
perceptions, to conceal our real sentiments, and 
to substitute others, is studied as a science. — 
Thus long habits of dissimulation deprive us of 
the natural love of truth, as those animals we 
confine for our amusement, lose the desire of 
liberty. 

In good time, sure, was I dismissed ^rom these 
scenes of artifice and delusion, before the seeds 
of native ingenuity were totally corrupted.* I 
have yet some pleasure in the indulgence of ve- 

* Yet he was labouring through his whole life to 
be restored to them; Out this is no unusual inconsis- 
tency. 
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racity ; and it afTords me no unreasonable con- 
solation^ when I reflect, that the same attach- 
ment to truth, which occasioned my banish- 
ment, might have been utterly lost, if I had still 
enjoyed my country. 

Yet that country. Waller, (I must confess my 
weakness,) that country still hangs upon my 
heart, and 1 never read the 

Repelendaque nunquam 



Kale, Terra, dixi*- 



of Ooid, without emotions which I know not 
how to subdue — ^Be it yours, my fi lend, and 
courtly philosopher, to fortify my soul against 
these painful affections. — You who can apply 
philosophy to every thing, and make every 
thing philosophy, teach me a little of that hap- 
py accommodation. Tell me how I may recon- 
cile inconsistencies — how I may love the coun- 
try I have lost, and be satisfied with another. 

Be it yours, likewise, to instruct me in the cul- 
tivation of that sincerity which, till this mo- 
ment, has been the object of my thoughts, and 
let me gain something at least by the loss of 
place and favour. The soil you have to work 

* QvidMet. lib. XIII, 
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upoD^ is> I hope^ not absolutely barren^ though 
it may be over-run with weeds : The climate 
may assist you in your culture, and I cannot 
wish you better success^ than that he who was 
St, Evremond in France may become Waller in 
England^ • 
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LETTER VIII. 

Waller to St. Evremond. 

Sincerity T Ingenuity of expression ! — There 
are no such things in the world. 

Sincerity peculiar to the English ! What a 
contemptible opinion you must have of us ! Do 
you look upon us as in a state of nature ? Are 
we not formed into societies, polished and refin- 
ed. And what can such a people have to do with 
sincerity ? It is the savage characteristic of sav- 
age life, the natural effect of wild and unci viruz- 
ed qualities. It may prevail amongst the herds 
o^ Tartary , or the Indians q^ North America, but. 
in cultivated societies it cannot possibly exist. 

Sincerity ! the most unsociable of qualities ! 
Of all that is called virtue the most unprofitable I 
Were it absolutely to take place, man could nev- 
er be reconciled to man. It is upon the daily sa- 
crifice of sincerity that the gjbod-humour of life 
subsists. It is by the exercise of a contrary qua- 
lity that the harmony of soeial intercourse is 
pveserved. \^ 
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Man is too vain a creature to allow the free 
commerce of truth. As she approaches his self- 
love is alarmed, and meets her as an invader. 
What, in this case, are we to do ? Shall we not 
accommodate ourselves to the weakness of our 
nature ? 

Happy are the effects of thaiT complaisance, 
which, assuming the fair and graceful appear- 
ance of truth, rejects her rigid qualities ; and, 
finding an open and easy passage to the heart, 
scatters flowers along the avenues as she goes ! 

To what purpose is it that she cannot boast 
of her alliance to sincerity, while she may be al- 
lowed to derive her origin from benevolence ? 
While her only end is our satisfaction, where* 

fore should we censure the means whereby she 
effects it ? 

Mistake me not. Si, Evremondl I would not 
have those means unlimited. Gross adulation is 
a dangerous thing, and is, in its operation, like 
those poisons, which, while they are delicious to 
the palate, burn up the heart. 



I am interrupted. I will say more to you to^ 
marrow. 
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LETTER IX. 

Waller to St. Evrbmond. 

you arc mistaken, my good friend ! You are " 
not 80 much inclined to sincerity as you might 
imagine. Is it possible Si. Evremond could be 
sincere, when he complimented Waller with' 
the task of instructing him in philosophy ?' 

As well might fair Carlisle, whose conquering e%jes 
Tierce to the soul, and make the soul their prize. 
In all her majesty of charms arrayed, 
Bow^o-ihe beauties of a village maid. 

But though I smile at all this, and at your se- 
rious observations on sincerity, I cannot^ with- 
out compassion, hear your complaints. Your 
exile, I perceive, is stiir painful to you, and 
could I help you to a little of that accommodat* 
ing spirit you so frankly and perhaps archly, 
ascribe to me, I am persuaded you would find 
your account in it^ . 

This spirit, however, is not to be obtained 
while we indulge the influence of certain affec- 
tions ', and to teach you how to love your coun- 
try, without lamenting the loss of it, is a task 
Beyond my abilities. 
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But wherefore should we cherish those affec- 
tions that will not let us live at peace ? The 
question is obvious and not easy to be answered 
— Yon will say, perhaps, that such affections as 
have been implanted by nature, or have taken 
root in habit, are not to be overcome. You will 
plead for mechanical influences, and involunta- 
ry sensations — From my soul do 1 forgive those 
philosophers who maintain such doctrines : ihey 
contribute to reconcile us to ourselves, by pro- 
viding U8 with apologies for a thousand weak- 
nesses : but for my own part, 1 must evermore 
be of opinion, that by the indulgence of fanci- 
ful reflections, by a kind of mental intemper- 
ance and luxury of imagination, we lay up for 
ourselves the greatest part of our troublesome 
attachments and uneasy desires. 

What reasonable claim has France to such a re- 
gard from St. Evremond as should inspire him 
with restless longings, and wear out his peace ? 
Has nature irrevocably implanted this attach- 
ment ? — But will nature do any thing inconsist- 
ent with the principles of reason ? Is it of conse- 
quence either to her general laws, or to her ap- 
propriate instincts, that we should have an ex- 
clusive affection for that particular province, 
or country, where chance ga^e us birth. — It is 
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to nature we owe our bfeio^, but it is whe?e 
choice or accident direct our parents, that we 
were born — An attachmeht to the place, there- 
fore, must be the efiect of whim or humour, ra- 
ther than of reason, or nature. 

But let us suppose that habit has created 
what nature did not inspire. Our attachment 
to everjr scene and object increases in propor- 
tion to the continuance of our acquaintance with 
it — Ev^en things that are first beheld with dis- 
gust and aversion find their way into our favour 
hy time ; and those affections, which nature her- 
self seems to have shut up from certain objects, 
are insensibly drawn towards them by the influ- 
ence of custom. 

But neither reason nor nature have any things 
to do in these effects ; for reason continues insen- ^ 
sible to their whole process and operation, and 
nature frequently finds her own instincts coun^ 
ter acted by them. 

The attachments of habit, therefore, have nci- 
ttier merit nor virtue ; they have no excellence, 
either moral or natural ; they receive no sanc- 
tion from original instincts ; and they are no ef- 
fect of rational choice. 

Awake, my St, Evremond! my friend! my 
philosopher ! Shall dreams delude thee ? 
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F^ane Sembianzt ! 

Jmagini del Di, guflste. e corrotte 
Da rombre de la notte / 

Citizen of the World ! ShaM dreams delude 
thee ? What else is thisattacbment to France? 
Yaia and irrational as the desires of capricious 
infancy ! Idle as our morning wishes for those 
scenes that fancy has presented to us in the night! 
Citizen of the world, awake ! Consider all the hu- 
man children of nature gathered into one vast soci- 
ety : this portion of the universe we call the earth 
is our common country : it is true this portion is 
divided into many shares : but shall we be so 
childish as to hold our own in peculiar estima- 
tion ? Or is there any one indeed, that we can 
properly call our own ? — If it Mere our lot to be 
born in a country where liberty is not a birih- 
jright, we hare literally speaking, no country. 
Had St.Evremond been born in Britain, he might 
have called it his country, because he would 
have been born to the free enjoyment of its gene- 
ral privileges ; but a Frenchman has no country. 
He is an unfortunate dependent, liable to death 
or banishment, as the capricious inclinations^ 
,or the ill-informed judgment of his master shall 
determine. An Ens^lishman must be banished 
Jjy his country ; a Frenchman is banished by his 
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king — The forrrer has a country from M^^Liclili« 
may go into exile, the latter has none. 

Grieve not at the thought of losing what you 
never enjoyed. Rejoice in that protection and 
freedom, that liberty even of sentiment, uhich 
this island will aflord you, and in \ihich you so 
justly express your satisfaction. 

When I sate down to write to you I intended 
to have said something on that subject ; but I 
have been drawn beyond my bounds, and must 
continue indebted to you for ^11 1 had to say* 
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LETTER X. 

St. Evbcmomd to Wallei. 

1 AM angry — ^You have abused my country, 
and I will have myrcFenge. 1 will tell you your 
£aults — ^You are the most singular of your sin* 
gular nation. It is ti^ue, you hare more wit and 
a better understanding than half the people in 
your inland, and yet it is very seldom that you 
make any valuable use of either. The former 
you throw away upon women, whom you make 
vain without affection, and upon courtiers, who, 
while they have something more substantial in 
view, hardly envy you the enjoyment of it. The 
latter «an only be compared to a faithful mirror, 
which reflects every object in the truest light, 
without receiving any impression. 

You seem not to have any determining princi- 
l^les of conduct — You are carried away by acci- 
dental circumstances — You commit yourself 
wholly to chance, live without resolution, and 
think without choice. What you do to day you 
will avoid to-morrow, and repeat the day fol- 
lowing ; ^et will you not once be at the trouble 
of giving yourself a reason either for what you 
do, or for what you avoid. If you may be al« 

G 
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' lowed to have any motive of action atall, it is 
merely a temporary inclination, the transient 
offspring of chance, or fancy. 

Yet what shall I say of thee ? thou friend of 
many colours, but beloved and admired in all ! 
iShall 1 endeavour to imitate thy inditlerence, thy 
happy flexibility, thy undissipated dissipation ? 

c 

Teach me, dear Waller, like thee to sail down 
the current of hie without lear or disorder, obe«- 
dient to every gale, and complying with twcvj 
tide ! Teach me, like thee, on whatever shore 
1 am throwp, to make it m^ optala Arena. — Ho- 
race, and Aristippus, and J^picurus, those phi- 
losophers oi' comnion sense, shall assist you ia 
the work of conversion. 

I believe I have yet life enough left for such 
an acquisition. 1 am not so old as Socrates 
was when he learned to dance, nor near so old 
^sCnto when he learned a language -, and cer- 
tainly the attainments 1 have in view are of 
much greater importance than either a poem, 
or a Pi/rrhic dance. 

Teach me, then, to be as happy, that is, to be 
as much at rest, as you are. Withdraw my 
Jicart from every object but yourself, and let mc 
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not think any thing of so much consequence to 
mj repose, that it should break it either in the 
preservation, or the pursuit of it. Is not such 
the doctrine I am to learn ? If such it be, 1 des- 
pair : for I could not without much sorrow, lose 
«ren the privilege of this idle correspondence. 
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LETTER XL 

Wallbb to St» £vremomi>. 

I SHOULD have a hopeful pupil of you. First 
you reproach your master^ then apply for your 
lesron. You censure me ibr acting without prin* 
ciples, and you would learn my principles of ac^ 
iion. You accuse me of making no valuable use 
either of my wit or understanding ; you reprc- 
ficnt me as an example by no means imiiable^ yet 
I am to be the pattern of your conduct. Be con- 
iented> my sage Si^ Evremondy for once to be 
thought as inconsistent as^our friend ! 

Still you will be only like the rest of the world v 
for there is no such thing as consistency in hu- 
man nature. Man is a ductile and changeable 
creature. It is rarely that he acts upon settled 
principles. The greatest part of his life is di* 
rected by chance^ and he is, for the most part^ 
influenced by casual impulses, and accidental 
circumstances — I perceive this to be the condi* 
ti on of humanity, and I conform myself to it. I 
am sensible that those contingeneiesover which 
we have no power, occasion so many changes, 
and have so much influence over our lives, that 
the Ytry attempt to live uniformly or systematic 
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cally, would be as absurd as to row against the 
current, when to suffer yourself to be borne down 
with it, would convey you as safely, and much 
more easily, to the end of your voyage. 

The end of all philosophy is to set the heart at 
ease. If I find that compliance and accommo- 
dation will answer this purpose the most effectu- 
ally, they are the very means I ought to adopt. 
I comply with fortune upon the same principles 
as I would with any other mistress, to keep her 
in good humour. If you tell me that fortune ia 
quite as ideal as the rest of my mistresses, then 
I reply, that is to keep myself in good humour ; 
and that certainly is no unimportant end. 

You seem to be of the same opinion, when, in 
your abundant humility, you profess yourself my 
disciple. But you have an extensive process to 
go through, before you can be capable of those 
doctrines you propose to learn. Yet, be not 
alarmed, I do not mean that you should divest 
yourself of your warmest attachments, or sacri- 
fice the love of glory, fame, or pleasure. I think 
those are false philosophers, who, to exempt U8 
from the troublesome effects of our passions, 
would deprive us of the passions themselves.. 
Tliey are like those desperate surgeons, who fotf" 
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LETTER XIL 

W^LKEft TO St. EvRBHONOw 

To be reconciled implicitly to every event aud- 
io pass through life without anxiety or disap- 
pointment, is certainly a most valuable effect of 
philosophy^ This is the object of your ambi- 
tion, and this is ivhat you would learn from me. 
No, no, Si» JSvremond, do not deceive yourself. 
You would not be without your anxieties; you 
find a charm in your disappointments that flat- 
ters your vanity, when you consider the hard- 
ships of suffering merit; and your misfortunes, 
serve to shew us how elegantly you can com- 
plain. 

Would yon lose the pleasureof painting to ther 
Duchess of Mazarin, in such delicate colours,, 
your mutual misfortunes ? Would you be depriv- 
ed of the honour of being a fellow sufierer with 
such a woman ? A similarity of sufferings makea 
people friends. It draws them together, not on-^ 
ly because they expect the mutual privilege of 
uttering their complaints, but because those 
■complaints are best under stoood, and most efieC'^ 
tually felt. They look upon the world with equal 
jealousy. They consider fortune as their com- 
mon enemy, and as such they conspire against 
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her. This conspiracy begets friendship, and 
friendship affection. 

If I had your wit and brilliant fancy, I would 
write such SLnUulogium on your misfortunes a& 
should perfectly reconcile you to them, without 
the assistance of philosophy. I would shew you 
how much your fame, your wit, your merit, is 
indebted to Ihera ; I would convince you how 
much unmerited sufferings contribute to exalt 
us in the opinion of the world. I would de- 
scribe your reputation stretching beyond the li- 
mits of one nation, and by its increasing lustre 
casting ii shade on your disgrace. 1 would re- 
present the latent seeds of fortitude as animated 
and called forth by this trying event, which, in a 
series af uninterrupted felicity, might have 
been totally destroyed. I would give its due 
encomiums to that magnanimity which could 
still look with kindness on the scene of its suf- 
ferings. I would ascribe the tender passions 
and milder sentiments, the influence of pity and 
benevolence, the prevailings of modesty and 
diffidence, to the occasional exercises of afflic- 
tion* The imagination should have been found 
to have profited no less than the other facultiegr. 
It should appear to be enriched, and to have 
caught new impressions from variety of senti> 
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mentB and situations; to be softened and subdir- 
ed by afl&cting sensations: Lastly, it should be 
employed in embelUshing misfortune itself, and 
pour its harmonious complaint in the ear of sym* 

pathising beauty. The d uehess of M should 

be the object addressed, who, being something 
more than a mere mortal, might weH assume 
the character and compassion of a guardian 
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St. Evbbmomd to Waller, 

So kind and yet so perplexing, so engaging 
yet so volatile a friend have 1 never found. 

From the beginning of your last letter, I ex- 
pected nothing less than a serious lecture in prac- 
tical philosophy — But we have hardly got to the 
end of one sentence, till the philosopher, instead 
of instructing his friend how to bear with mis- 
fortune, writes an encomium on misfortune itself. 

Ijideed, had I reason to believe but half of 
what you have advanced in favour of that Mon- 
strum horrendum, I should, at the same time^ 
have suilicient reason to acquiesce in it. But 
alas ! my dear Waller ! your colourings are too 
high. The zeal of friendship has overborne 
your reason ; has destroyed your sagacity in the 
discernment, and your ingenuity in the expres- 
sion of truth. Were I certainly either wiser or 
better for my misfortunes, they would hardly de- 
serve that name ; but that time which I should 
have devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of the mind, has been, for 
the most part, spent in useless regret. 
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Waller to St. Evrbmond. 

How happy, my dear Si, JBvremond, arer 
the true aad dutiful children of philosophy \ 
No sooner had I folded up ray last letter^ than 
I had occasion to practice the severest precepts> 
I had been preaching In happy expecta- 
tion, I flew to lady Cs, promising myself all 
that luxury of conversation which we find in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of those we ad mire- 
She was utterly inaccessible — a crowd of cox- 
combs, had shut up eyery avenue. I had assu- 
rance enough to assume an air of gloom and dis- 
satisfaction^ at which I perceived she was pi- 
qued, though she afTected to enjoy it — I made a 
short visit, and set my heart at ease with the 
following reflections I " How absurd (said I) 
*^ to hope from so vain and so variable a creature 
*' as woman, any certainty of happiness, or en- 
** joyment I The sentiments of that sex are sa 
*' lightly taken up, and so superficially imprest, 
•' that they are dispersed and swept aw ay by 
*' the slightest breath of chance. Their reason, 
*^ if they have any (for even that has been disput- 
** ed) is a vague, volatile, and flexible principle, 
** whose ofilce is never to direct their incline* 
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her grace you wag under an obligation to ieacb 
nie your accommodating pliilosophy. She im<* 
mediately professed a desire to become your pu« 
pil ; aod she hereby lays her indispensible com- 
mands upon you to furnish us with your lectures* 
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Waller to St. Evremond. 

The charm that bound ProteuSy and compelled 
him to prophesy, could not be more powerful 
than that you have found out to make me philoso- 
phize. For as Prottus, though, possibly, some- 
thing more of a God, was not by your account, 
more volatile than myself, nothing less than the 
magic in the name of Mazarin could have fixed 
me to the sober point of philosophy. 

You may remember I told you, that you had 
an extensive process to go through, before you 
could arrive at that state of mind which is im- 
mediately reconciled to every event, I meant 
not that you should sacrifice your passions, or 
^dismiss your desires. I did not propose to re- 
duce you to a state of indiiference to every ob- 
ject, for that would have been to cut off the 
sources of pleasure ; and I am of opinion that 
our friend Horace was never more out in his phi» 
lo^ophy, than in the following couplet : 
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♦ Nil admirari proper es est una, Numici, 
Solaque quae potest facer e,et servare beatum. 

For though to admire nothing may te a means of 
preventing regret, it can be no means of hap- 
piness, at least of that kind of happiness which 
obtains in my creed ; for that is pleasure. If ease 
be happiness, if an exemption from evil alone 
may be termed so, the dead have the best claim 
to it, and the inhabitants of vaults and cjiarnelf 
are more to be envied than the living. 

But this was never the purpose of nature. The 
portion she gives her children is the enjoyment 
of their existence, and those are the most un- 
grateful who most neglect or depreciate this her 
first and greatest law. 

Nothing that is not dear to us can be enjoye J ; 
for this reason, nature has given us attachments, 
aficctions, and desires. 

————————— —^———— ———^—.^-^■— ^■■—■—p^—^-«»«^^ 

* Thus translated hy Creech : 

'' Nought to admire is all the art toe know 
^' To make men happy, and to keep them so," 

Pope has borrowed this translation, because he 
oould not Jind a better ; and then vert/ ungratefullu 
laughs at poor Creech for lending him it, 

*' So take it in the \ery words of Creech,'- 
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The end of these gifts was to promote our hap- 
ptness ; when they are retained longer than thai 
purpose can be answered ; when they are extend- 
ed to objects out of our power, it is not nature 
tliat errs ^ we alone are to blame^ who misapply 
her gifts. 

While we are attached to particular objects, 
that attachment constitutes our happiness, so 
long as they are in our power. When that ceas* 
es to be the case ; when this law of nature is 
obliged to give place to the contingencies of for- 
tune, or is superseded by some other law of her 
own, then are we not to imitate nature in this 
case, and make the less submit to the greater > 
No — we will not yield to this. We are determin- 
ed to retain our attachments when their objects 
are vanished ; we cherish what is altogether su- 
perfluous ; and what was given us for our pi ea^ 
sure we pervert to a torment. 

Ik is not necessary to specify the several ob- 
jects 1 allude to : 1 mean whatever is the end of 
our pursuits, affections, passions, and desires. 
Whether love or friendship, fame, place or 
power, or whatever else maybe the subject, the 
rule is still the same. While cither hope or de- 
gire, can be reasonably exercised, v:e follow our 
happiness in the paths tJiat rature Las pointed 
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out to us ; but when hope is cut off> our pursuiti) 
are madness ; and when desire can no longer be 
gratified^ the indulgence of it is folly. 

These speculations, you will say, are easy, 
and the charge may be just v hut is it so easy io 
overcome an attachment which is grown into ha- 
bit, and has been confirmed by time ? Certainly 
1 answer, there can be no dilHculty in doing 
what nature intended we should do. — Were it 
unnatural it might be difficult. Our love of life 
lasts as long as life itself, because it was so long 
necessary for the pieservation of our being ; yet 
this love of life cannot possibly survive its object, 
and that is the general law which nature has giv- 
en to all our attachments She never meant that 
they should last longer than the'transient sub- 
jects that occasioned them ; and if she never 
meant it, it cannot be diflicult ior us to act Id 
conformity to her original purposes. 

It is generally a disposition to act contrary to 
nature which occasions our misery in this, as 
well as in almost every other respect. It is from 
her bounty we derive the objects of enjoyment ^ 
but with this we are not satisfied ; we want to 
prescribe the tsrms and the duration of that en- 
joyment ourselves. When she has lent us the 
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play- things of pleaeure for our amusemeni^ like 
children, we cannot part with them without pe- 
tulance and tears. No ; it must be the last bau- 
ble, or nothing. In vain she offers us something 
else — She has taken the bells from us ; and the 
whistle she holds out to us, we snatch and dash 
it to the ground. 

Thus we act like children, and it is like chil- 
dren we suffer. Could we but persuade our- 
selves quietly to give up one toy, and take ano- 
ther, how mu ch misery occasioned by obstinacy 
i^d absurdity might we avoid ! 

It would, moreover, be no very ineffectual 
iseans of inducing us to part unreluctantly with 
what we have enjoyed, if we should the n begin to 
Tiewtheobject in the most unfavorable light. No- 
thing more probable than that we should find 
it a toy ! We often admire without attention^ or 
the exercise of reason ; and it is necessary we 
should ; for w^ere we to examine minutely every 
object that should engage our affections, or ex- 
ercise our desires, we should find so much weak- 
aess, such insignifio^nt properties, or such con- 
temptible qualities, that desire and affection would 
fw e^yer be suspended, and we should languialip 
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As to your Un-lValler-Uke treatment of the la- 
dies^ I must tell you that 1 had put on shield and 
buckler to step forth their redoubted knight, but 
Bouillon vowed she was able%q encounter so puny 
a Paynim herself, and you may therefore prepare 
to meet her lance. 
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St. Eybbjv^nd to Waller. 

I SEND you the inclosed without the least com- 
passion for you : you have deserved a more se- 
vere chastisement, and you will be too much ho- 
nored in falling by so distinguished a hand. 

uidvcnit qui vestra dies muliebribus armis 

Verba redarguerit. Nomentamen haud leve Patrum' 

H^anibus hoc referes , telo cecidisse Cam ill je ! 

Madam Db Bouillon to Mr. Waller. 
I HAVE the pleasure of being obliged to Mr. 
JValler for a more agreeable opinion both of my- 
self and of my whole sex, than 1 have ever be- 
fore dared to entertain. St. Evremond, either 
to gratify his own spleeti, or to excite mine^ 
shewed me a letter, which, but for certain cir- 
cumstances, 1 could never have believed to be 
written by the gallant Mr. W . The un- 
merciful censures in that invidious letter, 
thrown indiscriminately on the whole females; 
world, awakened, K must confess, my keenest 
resentment. What! said I, are we then such 
-weak, such insignificant creatures, born U§ no 
piprppse but the lowest of all purposes? Th« 
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disdain T thig moment feel at my soul, tells roe 
that the charge is not less groundless thaa 

malicious. For no nobler purpose than . 

But ^ou shall find, fValler, that I can be cool ; 
and that a woman has fortitude enough to re- 
pel an injurious attack with calmness. 

If Nature intended us for nothing more than 
the preservation of her favourite boys, why did 
she give us any other powers than such as were 
necessary merely for that end ? — but, you will 
say, she has not given us any other — You dis- 
pute with us even the privilege of reason 

O blindness of prejudice ! Vain and arrogant 
partiality ! What is reason but the power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, the capacity of 
drawingjust Conclusions from known principles ? 
And will you dare to deny that we have this 
power? Let the noble instances of rectitude^ 
virtue, and intrepidity ; let the shining powers 
of mind, the fire of genius, the delicacy of taste, 
the vivacity of penetration, and the clearness of 
understanding, that have distinguished numbers 
of illustrious women, make you think of your 
censure with silent blushes !— Shall I mention 
the^^veral characters which at once occur ta 
my memory? No, Sir, 1 will not pay so ill^ 
compliment to yours. 
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But if, after all, ^ou should have charity 
enough to allow us this same faculty of reason, 
it must not be without limitations — Limitations 
almost as disgraceful as the total exclusion of 
it ! ** The reason of a woman is a flexible prin- 
*' ciple, whose office is never to direct her in- 
'* clinatioQS, but to defend them when pursu- 
" ed." I wish, with all my heart. Waller, that 
this wtrt less the condition of human reason in 
general ; but that it is more particularly so with 
t|ie female world, I believe no candid observer 
of characters will allow. Are many of us re« 
markable for absurdities, for levities, inconsis- 
tencies and insigaificant pursuits ? Let it be 
supposed — But have not you, too, your Wrong- 
heads, your insipid Tritlers, your fickle and Iri- 
Tolous characters ? Though a woman should 
make use of her reason to defend her follies, is 
she therefore more despicable, or more ridicu- 
lous than he whose conduct is equally exception- 
able, but who has not modesty or ingenuity suffi- 
cient to apologize for it ? Are we destitue of vir- 
tue ? You will not dare to say it— And are you 
not philosopher enough to know, that virtue is 
the effect of reason ? If virtue be the effect of 
reason, and if women are not destitute of to- 
tue, neither can they be destitute of reason 5 of 
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reason in its utmost perfection ; for it is that 
alone which is productive of virtue. 

But '* we are vain and variable !" Thanks to 
that unbounded adulation of yours^ and that 
fickle disposition to which we owe both these 
qualities! It istoyourdissimulation.oryour ser« 
vility, or both, that we are indebted for the great- 
est part of our vanity : and you know too well' 
your passion for variety, to be ignorant of the 
motives why we are give d to change. 

It is this necessity we find of assuming differ- 
ent appearances, and of varying our conduct in 
compliance with your taste, that has furnished 
you with your curiously-careless observation, 
that ''our sentiments are lightly taken up, and 
'* superficially imprest/' We can think. Sir, 
Vf'iih as much depth, as much firmness and soli* 
dity, as any Masculine Mind— but what a su- 
perficial observer must you be, who could not at 
once see into the reasons you give us for this va- 
riety of sentiment, as well as of conduct ? — Be 
ingenuous, JValler I be frank and constant; and 
the woman who shall treat you with levity, will 
des^^rve your reproaches. 

I cannot help thinking that you and your friend 
Catullus are like two truant bchool boys^ h ho, «£> 
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ter they have been properly chastised^ affect to 
laugh and play upon their punishment^ but al- 
Trays return to their master with fear and trern* 
bling. 

Nothing so fine as your speculative aJlusiona 
to the oBconomy of nature I Nothing so slight^ or 
so soon blown away! Gently — thou curious tex- 
ture« let me behold thy delicate frame ! — Hold I 
'Tib gone, like the Gossamer ! Gone foreyer ! and 
not a film remaining 1 
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LETTER XVIII. 

St. EvRJftMOND TO WaLLEB. 

You have use^ me cruelly/ in not introducing, 
me sooner to the acqaintance of Mr. Cowley . To 
find, at my time of life, that there is a pleasure 
which I might have enjoyed for some years^ is a 
Tery mortifying thing. 1 am sensible of this losa. 
Mr. Cowley has convinced me, that I had an af- 
fection, which wanted only^to be called forth and 
exercised, to add io wy stock of happiness. He 
bas taught me to love him, or rather to love' 
something that is in his genius and turn of miiid^' 
with a degree of sensibility that is very delight- 
ful to me. His pleasant, easy manner^, the en- 
thusiasm of his fancy, theluxuriancyof his ima- 
gination, have a certain charm in them, which 
seems to communicate itself by sympathy. When 
he speaks of rural life, and the retired enjoy- 
ment of nature, he carries me, without reluc- 
tance into the scenesthathedescribes; and though 
I know from experience, that I could not live 
two whole days in the country, I wonder, for 
the time, that I should live any where else. Mr. 
Cowley's love of nature appears so perfectly un- 
afi^cted, that it creates a kind of reverence for 
him« It inspires one with something like those 
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4i»nsationSj which we may suppose the ancient 
poets £e\t, when they believed and described the 
'existance of Genii and tutelary powers in the se- 
veral departments of nature^ — Let me ask you 
if you have not often regretted the loss of that 
doctrine. I am not ashamed to own, that I have 
lamented the abolition of it with great sincerity. 
Could any thing be more delightfully aiiecting, 
More calculated to inspire a noble and dignifyinf^ 
enthusiasm, than thus to walk with Gods? — To 
see nature full of divinities? — ^Nothing thus is 
inanimate or uninteresting. Every grove, ev.e- 
ry river has its consequence, when accompanied 
m^ith the idea of its peculiar deity. How much 
must it have heightened the fancy, and harmoni- 
sed the numbers of the poet, when he could sup- 
pose himself attended by listening Dri^ads, by 
Naids that had left their fountains to hear the 
music of his lays ; perhaps by Apollo himself, the 
.God of Melody and Fancy, habited like some 
shepherd, or some wandering herdsman ! — I am 
.^inx^erely sorry for the loss of this theology] 
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Waller to St. Evbemond. 

It would have given me pleasure to have been 
of your party with Mn Cowley Nothing could 
bave entertained me more than the raptures you 
expressed on the idea of retirement. 1 know you 
both, and am satisfied that the world has not two 
men it who are so little capable of living alone* 
You, indeed, acknowledge it ; but poor Cowlei/ 
has my (fom passion. He mistakes the chagrin of 
disappointment for an aversion to public life ; 
and 1 grieve to think, that he must find himself 
unhappy in the mi^ta^e;, ,1' have observed, that 
men who have the greatest resources in them- 
selves are the least able to live in solitude.* It ii 



* \_Milton thought that ** solitude is sometimes 
best societij/' and Cicero, indulging in one of those 
conceits ximich he was fond of displaying, declared 
himself to be " nunquam minus solus quam cum 
80 1 u s /" But the generality of readers, it is presum' 
td, will prefer the candid confession of Balsac, and 
say, " Que la solitude est certainmeut une belle 
chose, mais il y a plaisir d'avoir qeulqu'un a qui 
on puisse dire de tems en tems que la solitude 
est une belle chose." Note to the AmericAB 
edition.j 
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not difSculi to account for this. It is owing to 
an excess ofsentiment. Evacuation is as neces- 
sary in ike mental as in the corporal functions. 
JL mind that overflows with ideas, if it wants the 
accustomed means of communication, will lan- 
guish and find itself opprest. Books are of no 
great service in this respect. They pour in 
fresh supplies, and draw but little off. Some- 
thing, indeed, may be spent in reflection ; but 
thai is a kind of discharge, which, like the eb- 
%ing tide, goes off to return with the same force 
and fullness. The pen is the only relief in such 
situations as these. The grea,i Raleigh found it 
so during his infamous imprisonment. Had he 
been capable of bearing solitude, we should pro- 
bably never have seen his History of the World. 
But no man can write always. It is a severe 
kind of exercise, which will not fail to weaken 
the mind, if taken too frequently, or too long. 
Therefore, where retirement becomes an object 
of necessity rather than of choice, which, to the 
shame of the world be it spoken, is the case with 
Mr. Cowley ; it were to be wished, as you ob- 
serve, that the ancient theology could be reviv- 
ed, and that there were a possibility of convers- 
ing with ideal beings. I fancy that you, who 

are a true Catholic, might without much diili- 

K 
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eultj, reconcile this doctrine to orthodoxy and 
right faith. I oflen thinks that the subaltern dei- 
ties in the Heathen Bible were considered only as 
•o many symbols of the attributes of the Univer- 
sal Parent. Thus Ceres, Flora, and Pomona, 
with the rest of that tribe, represent his beneii- 
cenee in its various operations. Pan, Pales, St/l- 
vanus and their associate powers, impersonate 
iiis providential care in the animal and vegetable 
creation. In short, it seems to me, that you may 
recall, without impropriety, this enthusiasm of 
antiquity, and that in all your excursions you 
may walk with God ! 
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LETTER XX. 

St. Evbbmokd to Walj^kb.^ 

It is with me as with those unhappy debtors^ 
who, when they hare no hope of retrieving their 
affairs^ discover their distress to their creditors, 

« 

and bid them^ in despair, take the little that is 
left — Time has a long -account against me, and, 
now that I have nothing left worth holding, I am 
willing to settle with him — O Waller ! I have 
lived too long — I have survived myself— She is 
gone — that elegant, that enchanting woman is 
gone for ever — those lips that never opened with- 
out pouring persuasion into the soul ; that smiled 
into such meanings as no language could ex- 
press — Merciful God ! they are silent, sense- 
less — I saw them quiver in the agonies of death ; 
and then^ even then^ when her eye was half rais- 
ed to meet mine^ a tremulous smile hung upon 
them for a moment — That was the last sign of 
sensibility, and in a moment more she expired, in 
such a manner as an angel may be imagined to 
fall asleep. — 1 am very sick of this world. No- 
thing that is good, or valuable, will live in it. 
I find myself alone^ in the midst of a vast, un- 
feeling, regardless circle of beings, with whom 
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I bare no mutuality of interest or concerv. 
Every thiog around me seems to have lost ita 
consequence. My hopes and desires^ my very 
will itself — all are in a state of suspension ; and 
those things which used to give me pleasure by 
exciting my attention, are now perfectly indif- 
ferent to me. Even the faculty of speech seems 
to have forsaken me, and if I have any indul- 
gence leftj it is in a kind of sombre silence. 

Et, ceuant de parler, je remets a met phurs 
Ijc toin defaire voir Vexces de met douleurs, 
Dans un lieu frequent c, dans un lieu solitaire, 
Lt plus aimable oh jet ne fait que me deplaire; 
Insensible toujours aux claries du soliet. 
Plus insensible encore aux douceurs de sorimeiL 

1 knew not that mj happiness so totally de- 
pended on the object I have lost. 1 suspected not 
that she was so necessary to my peace, to wj 
yerj existence — 'Tis true, 1 loved her ; but how 
unpardonable was that ignorance !— I ought to 
have known the consequences of losing her be- 
fore I felt them — I should then have formed a 
truer estimate of her importance to me — How 
painful is the anguish of too late a gratitude ! — 
How wretched to be for ever learning what we 
fhould for ever know ! 
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Waller to St. Evremond, 

Is poor Mazarin, then, no more? Escaped at 
last fi'om the malice of her fate ! — Good Heaven ! 
that the most beautiful and most agreeable ob- 
jects in the creation should thus suffer, and pe- 
rish! How has the fell satyr. Misfortune, pur- 
sued that fair and amiable woman, from her ve- 
ry entrance into the World ! — And has the 
chace, then, only ended in the grave ? Alas ! my 
St, £vremond, 1 feel for you, for myself, for hu- 
man Nature. — But — let us change our grief into 
indignation — let us remember, that this loved^ 
lamented victim fell at the shrine of Supersti- 
tion*, and pour our heaviest curses on her de- 
tested head — join me, St Evremond ! — Lend me 
your assisting hand, and we will crush her into 
atoms — let us pursue her through all her horrid 
haunts, her dismal retreats-^the injured Ghost 

* The superstition of the Duke De Mazarin^ 
and the ridiculous circumstances of his fanatical con- 
duct, rendered it impossible for a woman of the 
JJuchess^s spirit ana temper to live with him. Un- 
happily, however, she had no alternative, but to 
starve without him. — Yet she preferred even that to 
slavery, and the debasement of the mind. Mr. De St, 
3S vremond was among those who contributed to her 
support in Eiiglaiid. 

1L% 
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of Mazarin shall lead the wajr, and scare^ her 
from the meditated task of murder. 

There is a superfluous kind of generosity pe* 
culiar to liberal spirits, which makes them, up- 
on the loss of those who were dear to them, Ia« 
ment that they hare been deficient in friendship or 
in kindness. This I find, is among the things that 
afflict you ; but this is a superstition ofthe moral 
kind, which you must not indulge. I know that 
Madam Mazarin had the greatest obligations 
to your friendship. You enlivened her unhappy 
fortunes with your good humour ; you mitigated 
them with your philosophy ; you relieved fhem 
out of an income hardly sufficient for yourself. 
Remember these things, and the reflections 
which now give you pain will bring very different 
sentiments along with them. The idea af JyTaTUi- 
rin will be accompanied by a pensive, but plea- 
sing tenderness, which, though it may bear the 
name of sorrow, you will be unwilling to part 
with. There is a kind of luxury in lamenting 
the death of those we have loved. Our affec- 
tions themselves supply the place of their object. 
We enjoy the exercise of them again ; and thus 
there is a period of mourning that has its 
charms. 
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Wallbe to St. Eybbmond. 

I BEMBHBBB to have been much pleased in 
my youth with a design and motto of the Duke 
or Florence, The emblem was a fine spread ing^ 
tree, full of innumerable thriving and fiowery 
branches : the device, 

— Primo avulso, non deficit alter Aureus, 
The long succession of that illustrious house, 
the idea of being communicated through aserieg 
of descendants, and renewing life only in differ- 
ent forms, gave occasion to many pleasing and 
flattering reflections — Alas ! St, Evremond, they 
were the dreams of young and unmortified hope. 
Now, when 1 want them most, they have the least 
weight with me. I shall, indeed, leave children 
behind me, branches that spring up from the de- 
cayed stock cf the body — But, the incommunica- 
ble mind — Of that 1 find no traces in those who 
are to follow me. They may, possibly, bear my 
name to the distance of a few centuries; during 
which time it may acquire the appendages of 
every infirmity in human nature ; be stigmatized 
with dishonesty, vanity, and stupidity f 

Yet how unaccountably prevalent is the fond- 
ness of preserving a family name 1 Could we im- 
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iy which is pursued, and sometimes obtained, by 
men of courtly talents and public appointments. 
Favour, like every thing else^ when it grows 
common, loses its consequence. Its moral influ- 
ence, at least, no longer remains ; for though the 
esteem of individuals makes us careful to pr<^ 
serve that virtue that attained it, popularity haH 
no such effect. There is something uninter- 
esting, or something intoxicating ; something 
ihht infatuates, or something that cloys in the 
possession of public favour. Those who enjoy it 
most, are never solicitous to hold it long. From 
the slightest motives, and frequently from none, 
they act in opposition to those very principles, 
which procured them the applause of their fel- 
low citizens*. If it should fare with poets, then 
as with politicians, popular admiration would be 
BO desirable thing. Indeed, there are few minia 
that are eapable of sustaining it as they ought. 
The cordial esteem of one privatefriend is more 
valuable, because less dangerous, than the loud* 
est echoes of public applause. If those praises- 
are heard, they are seldom heard with safety. 



* Had Mr. Waller lived nearer our oxvn times ^ 
he would not have found it so difficult to account for 
the change of conduct in popular patriots. 
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!l?hcy are apt to destroy, that eq^uanimitj which 
is the support of wisdom and virtue, fielieveme^ 
St' JEvrem^nd, were 1 always sure of eojoying the 
approbation of a few such friends as yoursejf, I 
idiould think that share of reputation alone suf- 
ficient. But death and fortune hare ujsed me cm* 
eliy in that respect. 



I 
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LETTER XXIV. 

• > 

St. Eybbhomd to Waller. 

I AM almost persuaded to think with the phi- 
losopher of Ckatsworth, that it is a right thiug to 
avoid reading-*-Not from the fear of haviog mj 
own sentiments adulterated by the introduction 
of others : 1 have no affectation of that kind. 
But where is the page that is not full of the fol- 
lies and miseries of men ? Whoever goes into a 
library, fi.iJs himself in the same circumstances 
with ^ncai amongst the pictures at Carthage, 
The Lacr^mce Rerum occur to him every where. 
If he opens a book, he is presented with the his- 
tory of human misfortunes, perhaps with hilt 
own. The annals of later times are so filled with 
death and ruin, that i pass over them with the 
fears of a child, that thinks of ghosts and spec- 
tres as it wanders through the dark. The image 
of some brave friend still starts up before me, 
points to his bleeding wounds, and bids me curse 
the rage of faction and ambition. Oh fValler/ 
what destruction of the human species have you 
and I lived to behold ! — What havock of our co* 
temporaries, of our friends ! — Ol h hat miser- 
able times do we stand the melancholy monu- 
nieats ! The storm that tore up the forest still 
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left our solitary trunks unbroken !— To what 
purpose ?— *-To drop the tears uf pity and anguisk 
4>n the ruias that lie beneath us ! 

The conclusion of your last brought before me 
all that 1 had suffered in the*destruction of my 
iriends. 1 laboured to oppose the growing rejec- 
tions — I took up an aucient author — Merciful 
Crod ! the book opened at the following passage; 
'-^Accipe, mi Commililo ; — ede; non enim tibi gladi" 
um prcebeo^ scdpanem — Accipe rursum et bibc ; non 
-enim tibi scutum, sed poculum trado : ut sive tu mc iti' 
terficias, sive ego te, moriamur facilius : atquc ut nc 
me tnervata atque imbecilla manu occidas, out ego te. 
Hit nostras sunt exequioe, nobis adhuc viventibus. 
He who can read this with dry eyes — He who 
can think of it without execrating the authors 
of civil dissentions, cannot bear the he^rt of a 
man in his bosom. I need not tell you that this 
is recorded in the life of F'itellius, When in 
the civil wars between that prince and F^espasiau, 
ihc army of the former was supplied with pro- 
visions by their women, they conveyed part of 
them by night into the camp of P^espasian, to re- 
fresh their countrymen^ whom they were to fight 
the following day. The manner in which they de- 
liver them, the language they use to remove their 
apprehensions^ is more affecting than any thing I 
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«vcr met with of the kind : " Take this, fellow- 
■** soldier, and cat it — His not my sword 1 put 
" towards you, it is bread — This, too, take and 
*' drink it— It is not my shield 1 am holding outto 
** you -, it is a cup. Whether you fall by my hand, 
" or 1 by yours, this refreshment will makedeath 
more easy. It will strengthen the arm that 
gives the decisive blow, and we shall not die 
" slowly by a feeble wound. These, fellow-soldi- 
'' ers, are the only funeral rights we shall have. 
" Let us thus celebrate them while we live.*' 
In what a detestable light do those wretches ap- 
pear, whose competitions could lead these brave 
and merciful men to the slaughter of each other I 
Surely some curse of peculiar bitterness is re- 
served for those diabolical spirits, who, for pri- 
vate gratifications^ break the bonds of society I 
Is there no place of punishment for these demo- 
jiiacs ? I would sooner believe there is no hea^ 
▼en for thp virtuous. 



%• 
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LETTER XXV. 

Waller. TO St. Eybemond. 

Cbomwel once observed to me, when we 
were lamenting the loss of some brave men^ who 
had fallen in the civil wars^ that it was the pro- 
perty of God to bring good out of evil, mau 
might sometimes be unblameably instrumental 
in doing that evil for the production of the ensu- 
ing good. I am sensible, added he, that St. Paul 
freaks somewhat differently on this subject^ but 
he does not seem to have intended that his pre- 
cept should affect political matters. It is thug 
that the disturbers of society reason, when they 
want to efSsct their purposes by pernicious 
means. Cromwel was certainly a great man, an 
able negociator, a deep, politician ; but without 
ingenuity, without humanity, without any afieC'r 
tion for truth or honour, he made use of the worst 
and crudest of all political engines, fanaticism, 
I have often been astonished at his command of 
face, and expression of sanctity, when he lis- 
tened to the vilest nonsense that ever tortured 
the ear of a rational creature. Not one look, or 
glance or feature, bore any marks of that con- 
tempt which he felt at his heart. It seemed to 
xie that he had two souls, one directing his 
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countenance, attitude and motion ; the other^ 
more retired, charged with his proper and pri* 
vate sentiments y one that secretly planned and 
watched over the deep laid schemes of political 
ambition ; another thatieceived lis orders from 
within, and went through the external drudgery 
of carrying those schemes into execution. — 1 re- 
ceived many favours from him,^ partly because I 
had the honour to be related to him, and partly 
on account of the panegyric 1 wrote upon him — ? 
I must therefore beg for some indulgence to hia 
memory. — Save, at least, one of his souls, the 
pious and innocent subaltern, that w^as employ- 
ed in prayers and praises ! that waited for the 
Lord, and would rebuke him for his delay ! that 
lay violent hands upon the throne of grace, und- 
cried come, come quickly T — Surely, St.JSvre- 
mond, this soul should be saved : the other we 
must give up to the allotment of your demoni* 
aes. 
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LETTER XXVr. 

Waller to St. Evrbmond. 

' NO, MT St, Evremond, it is time to close the 
idle pursuits of poetry. 1 am now-descending 
from the little eminence of life, and must soon 
drop into these dvk., unfathomed waters that 
lie at the bottom — The impressions of fauej are 
never indulged without danger. They leave the 
mind in a fluctuating and unsettled state. They 
withdraw its attention from fixed principles and 
points of view. They confuse its clear and sim* 
pie lights, by mingling them with shadows and 
fantastic appearances. Are such circumstances 
prober for declining years? — where all should 
be steady, cousisHient, and uniform — where we 
should tread only on the firm ground of phi- 
losophy — shall we step aside like children to ga- 
ther flowers ? Believe me, St, Evremond, to pay 
a serious c jurt to the muses would now be as ab- 
surd, as it would.be to address any other mis- 
tress on the same terms. The attempt would br 
equally fruitless and ridiculous : 

Thf. muse that -^augkt from Sidney's eyei her fire,. 
In Sidney's ashes felt the /lame expire. 

Poetical ground^ like every other soiU becomet 
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barren and unfruitful by too long exercise. 
There is a period in life beyond which poets, in 
particular, ought not to think, of writing. Fan- 
87 is not the guest of age ; and therefore, old 
men rarely succeed in works of nature. Those 
depend principally on enthusiasm ; and that is, al- 
most peculiarly, the growth of young and vigor- 
ous minds. We grow cold to the lore of that na- 
ture, after a long acquaintance with her, and it 
is that love to which poetical enthusiasm owes 
its very existence. Nor is it easy to substitute any 
thing of equal energy in its place. It is not many 
years since I attempted some poems on divine 
subjects, thinking those most suited to my age 
and condition. But I cannot boast of success, 
not even of satisfaction in those performances. 
They may be pleasing to devout mindg 5 but 
.there is something wanting. It is the P^is Inge- 
nii, the vigour of imagination and expression 
that has failed. You will consider these frank 
acknowledgments as an unanswerable apology 
for the silence oTwhsd you ost]\ my muses. Yours 
are of a more elastic kind ; and, like the nymphs 
of your country, ihey will dance till they die. 



» / 
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LETTER XXVH. 

St. Evremomd to Waller. 

It was usual, I thinks among the ancient HC" 
hrevos, when thej had passed the period of sixty^ 
to make a feast for their friends, and sing the 
songsof Sion^ There was something truly ration- 
al and philosophical in this cheerful custom. U 
was the natural tribute of good sense and gratl- 
tude. A people who believed the mortality of 
their existence, could not but look upon the pro- 
longation of it as an eflfect of the divine benevo- 
lence, and every testimony of their joy was, on 
that principle, an act of religion. — What is th« 
reason that we have conceived such very differ- 
ent ideas of the proper deportment of age ? We 
have imposed upon it a gravity of manners, and 
a severity of studies. We add to the weights 
that time hangs upon that period. The lighter 
amusements are deemed Improper, and the indul- 
gence of fancy must be utterly excluded. — 1 own 
. 1 am unable to discover the wisdom, or even the 

. propriety of this. What because 1 have the 

promise but of a few years before I must be lock- 
ed up in the grave, i^ the work of dearth to begin 
already ? Shall it not be left to nature ? Am I 
to die through my best parts and faculties before 
«he gives the summons? Must 1 now part with 
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my vivacity, my fancy ? — shut up every source 
of amusement, because they must iulallibl> be 
taken iVom me at last ! Is it the art of accom- 
modation 1 am to learn ? is any art necessary 
for ttlecpiug in the grave? Wereitiso, the cave of 
Trophomus would, indeed > be a proper school. 
But if my sleep will be the same, whether I am 
Called from thence, or beckoned from the circle 
of the muses and the graces, 1 cannot entertain 
a doubt to which of those scenes my proper hap- 
piness should lead me. 1 have always admired 
the death of Buchanan, He was willing to go to 
rest with agreeable ideas, and therefore retained 
to the last the image of that object, which in 
life, had given him the greatest pleasure^ 

Cf^nthta prima suis miser um me cepit ocellis 
Cont actum nuUis ante cupidinibus . 

With that couplet of Proj»er/fW be closed the 
scene ; and, though his death was more poetical 
than pious, he certainly was right in his first 
principle. To what purpose. Waiter, should we 
affect a cold and sombrous gravity of temper ? 
Our little fires will too soon be extinguished^ 
Let us stir up and brighten the dying embers^ 
"We may not strike the lyre with the vivacity 
of youth, but we may yet call from it some sooth- 
ing notes to divert the idea of eternal silence/ 
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Waller to St. Evbbmond. 

If there should be no greater impropriety ia 
giving the faculty of speech to the vegetable 
than to the animal creation^ many fine morals^ I 
think, might be drawn from fables designed in 
that part of nature. For my own part, I am fond 
of animating every thing, around me ; and there' 
is hardly a tree or flower of any note in my garden^ 
lii^hicli i^ not, in my idea, invested.with some pe* 
culiar design or quality ; whicb has not some re- 
lative interest, consequence, or pursuit. It was 
under the influence of this kindof fancy, that the 
following little piece was written ; which may 
not improperly be called The Ladys Moral. 

The Tulip ani> the Mtbtlb. 

I. 

^wAS on the border of a stream 

A gaily-painted Tulip stood. 
And gilded by the morning beam. 

Surveyed her beauties in the fLooi» 

II. 

And sure, more lovely to behold, 
• Atighi nothing meet the wistful eye. 
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Than crimson fading into gold 
in streaks of fairest symmetry, 

III. 

The beauteous flower, with pride elate. 
Ah me ! that pride with beauty dwells I 

Vainly affects superior state. 
And thus in empty fancy swelli 

IV. 

^ O lustre of unrivalled bloom ! 

" Fair painting of a hand divine r 
** Superior far to mortal doom, 

^ The hues of Heaven alone are mine ( 

V. 

^ Away, ye worthless, formless race ! 

" Ye weeds that boast the name of flowers i 
^ No more my native bed disgrace, 

''Unmeet for tribes so mean as yours I 

VI. 

^ Shall the bright daughter of the sun, 
" Associate with the shrubs of earth ? 

^ Ye slaves, your sovereign's presence shun ! 
'' Respect her beauties «nd her birth. 



( 
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VII. 

<• And thou, dull, sullen ever-green I 
" Shalt thou my shining sphere invade ? 

" My noon-day beauties beam unseen, 
" Obscured beneath thy dusky shade ! 

Vlll. 

*• Deluded flower !" the Myrtte cries, 
" Shall we thy moment's bloom adore i 

'* The meanest shrub that you despise, 
" The meanest flower has merit mor^. 

IX. 

^* That daisy, in its simple bloom, 
" Shall last along the changing year ^ 
Blush on the snow of Winter^s gloom. 
And bid the smiling Spring appear. 






X. 

" The violet, that, those banks beneath, 
" Hides from thy scorn its modest head, 

*"' Shall fill the air with fragrant breath, 
" When thou art in thy dusty bed. 

XI. 

" Ev'n I, who boast no golden shade. 

*' Am of no shining tints possest, 
'' When low thy lucid form is laid, 

*' Shall bloom on many a lovely breast. 
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XII. 

*' And he, whose kind and fostering care 

** To thee, to me, our beings gave, 
** Shall near his breast my flowrets wear. 
And walk regardless o'er thy grave. 
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*' Deluded flower 1 the friendly screen 
" That hides thee from the noon-tide rigr, 

''' And mocks thy passion to be seen^ 
'* Prolongs thy transitory day. 

XIV, 

*' But kindly deeds with scorn repaid, 
** No more by virtue need be done : 

*' I now withdraw my dusky shade, 
'* And yield thee to thy darling Sun. 

XV. 

Fierce on the flower the scorching beam 
W ith all its weight of glory fell ; 

The flower exulting caught the gleam. 
And lent its leaves a bolder swell. 

XVI. 

Expanded by the searching fire. 

The curling leaves the breast discIosM ^ 



I 
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The mantlingbloom w^as paioted higher^ 
And eyVy latent charm expois'd. 

XVII. 

But wh^nthe Sun was sliding Io\r« 
And ev'ning came, with dews so coldj 

The wanton beauty ceasM to blow. 
And sought her bending leaves to fold. 

XYJII. 

Those leaves, alas, no more would close ; 

Relaxed, exhausted, sickening, pale ; 
They leftJierto a parent's woes. 

And fled before the rising gale. 

rthink there cannot be any great iraproprieiy 
in the indulgence of poetical amusements of this 
moral nature, even Mi my far advanced time of 
life. You found some difficulty, notwithstanding, 
to bring me over to this opinion ; and I cannot 
yet think that an old man can spend his f;inie ve- 
ry properly in what you call the circle of the mu- 
ses and the graces. There is one John Milton, aa " 
old comn)on wealth's man, who hath in the lat- 
tcr part of his life, written^ipoem intituled Par'^ 
adUc Lost ; and' to say the truth, it is not with- 
out som^ ftmcy and bold inventioii. But I b^ 
muokl^tter pleased with some smaller produc- 
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tions of bis in the scenical and pastoral wajj 
one of which called Ltfcidas, I shall herewith 
end you^ that you may haveisome amends for 
the trouble of reading this bad poetry. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

St. Evbbmomp to Wallek. 

I TiiAMK you for your vegetable fable^ and hav© 
lon^ thought as you do, that a ?ery beautiful 
collection of moral poems. of the same kind might 
be drawn from that part of nature. The enthu- 
siasm that would be excited by the scenery in ge- 
neral, and the pleasure which might arise from 
the minuter beauties of description, would give 
to compositions of this sort many evident advan- 
tages. Nature is a much better moralist than 
Seneca or Epictetus, and gives her lessons both 
more agreeably and more effectually, 

TJie poem called Lycidas, which you say is 
written by" Mr. Milton, has given me much plea- 
sure. It has in it what 1 conceive to be the true 
spirit of pastoral poetry, the old Arcadian en- 
thusiasm. Your English poets have been strange- 
ly mistaken, when they have thought it poss\b\e 
to accomodate the genius of this poetry to l\\e \ix- 
elegantsimplicityofyour clowns. Your Spc^^tr, 
in other respects an agreeable painter of naX-uxe, 
is, in hisrustic pastorals, insupportable. ^ y ^^^ 
to be denied, however, that Theocriiu%\^9 ^ ^^^^^ 
places, quite as viler as Spenser, and T^irg''' 

M 
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leas Theocritus. Bui the latter/ I think, 
} to have writteo beneath the dignity of po« 
irith reluctance. The language of his taste 
dwayi, 

Stfhas iint consuk digfue I 

t his reverence for his model led kirn into 
litatipn of his defects. 

e great error seems to Iiave arisen from an 
^ntion to this doctrine, that every species of 
y is under the patronage of the Graces, 
the Greeks should^ at any time, forget this, 
mewhat ditHcuIt to account for ; as the 
s and the Graces arer with them, very often, 
lymous terms, and their word Charites is 
indifferently for either. Yet it is certain 
lomc of their best poets have frequently for- 
n in whose Temple ihty wert worshipping. 

Is not the most unadorned simplicity that is 
)per in any species of pastoral composition -, 
mplicity is the ground of every thing that 
icefuJ. It is the introduction of objects or 
that are in themselves low and inelegant, 
fi spoils the beauty of pastoral imagery, 
s is always attended with a peculiar delica- 
ad will be disgusted with every work of art 
e that is wanting. 
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But if* your Spenser is too gross^ your IJryden is 
too tfimV and too full of low conceits in his pasto- 
ral scenery. Nothing can be a stronger proof 
of this than the following couplet^ 

For thee J gai^ Month , the groves green liveries wear, . 
If. not the first, the fairest of the year. 

It is hardly possible to conceive any thing more 
contemptible than theidea of dressing the woods 
in livery ; yet I doiibt not that this couplet has 
had its admirers. Sure I am, that Malherbe 
has been praised for a thousand verses as vile. 

* Shall we praise the /i^c/icw pastoral ? how is it ^ 
possible ? even the celebrated pastoral comedy 
of Guarini is, with all the profusion of genius, a 
most absurd performance. He is right in the lo- 
cality of his piece ; but his great misfortune is, 
that love is not a local thing. Neither is it ro- 
mantic ; though^ by setting the ideas afloat, it 
sometimes gives people a turn to what we call 
the romantic, . Neither will it bear to be bound 
up in allegory. We hate the Tcry idea of Demi- 
Gods and Satyrs* Unless we held the religion 
that bred them, it would be impossible to consi- 
der them otherwise than in a farcicail light. In 
the business of love, therefore, they will not go»' 
down^ because love is a serious thing. . 
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What pleases me in John Mikon's poem^ be-; 
sides the true pastoral entbusiasm and the 6ce« 
nical merits is the various and easy flew of its 
numbers. Those measures are well adapted to 
the tender kind of imagery^ though they are 
^ot expressive of the first strong impressions of 
grief. 

A little poem of this kind wa9 lately put into 
my hands^ which^ as it ha3 not been printed^ I . 
will transcribe for yon. 

A M O N O D Y 

Inscribed to mr^ worthy friend J. S. being wriitt^' 
in his garden at Am well, in Hertfordshirt^ the * 
beginning of the year 1669^ 

I. 

FRIEND of my genius! on whose natal hour. 
Shone the same star^ but shone with brighter 

ray ; 
Oft as amidst thy Amweirs Shades I stray. 
And mark thy true taste in each winding bower, 
From my full eye why fall's the tender shower? 
While other thoughts than these fair scenes 

convey. 
Bear on my trembling mind, and melt its powd- 
ers away. 



\ 
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II. 

Ah me ! my friend ! in happier hours I spread • 
Like thee^ the wild walk o'er the varied plain ; 
The fairest tribes of jP/oraV painted train. 
Each bolder shrub that grac'd her genial bed^ 
When old Si/lvanus, by young wishes led. 

Stole, to her arms,^ of such fair offspring vain. 
That bore their mother's beauties on their 
head. 

III. 

Like thee, inspired by love 'twas Delia'^s 

charms, 
^Twas Delia's taste the new creation gave r 
For her my groves in plaintive sighs^ would 
wave, 
JLnd call her absent to tbeir master's arms. 

IV. 

She comes — ye flowers your fairest blooms un- 
fold I 
Ye waving groves, yaur plaintive sighs for- 
bear ! 
Breathe all your fragrance to the amorous air. 
Ye smiling shrubs whose heads are clothed with 
gold! * ^ 
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V. 

She comes^ by Truth, by fair Aflfection led. 

The long lov'd mistress of my faithful heart ! 

The mistress of my soul, no more to part. 
And all my hopes, and all my vows are sped. 
Vain, vain delusions ! dreams for ever fled ! 

Ere twice the spring had waked the genial 
hour. 

The lovely parent bore one beauteous flower. 
And drooped her gentle head. 
And sunk, for ever sunk, into her silent bed, 

. VI.: 

Friend to my genius ! Partner of my fate ? " 
To equal sense of painful suffering born ! ' 
From whose fond breast a lovely parent torn, . 

Bedew'd thy pale cheek with a tear so late ; — 

Oh ! let us mindful of the short, short date. 
That bears the spoil of human hopes away. 
Indulge sweet Memory of each happier day! 

No ! close, forever close the iron gate 
Of cold oblivion on that dreary cell. 
Where the pale shades of past enjoyments 

dwell. 
And pointing to their bleeding bosoms say. 

On life's disastrous hour what varied woes a- 
wait ! 
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> VII. 

Let scenes of softer, gentler kind 

Awake to Fancy's soothing call. 
And milder on the pensive mind. 

The shadowed thoughts of grief shall falU 

Oft as the slowly closing day 
Draws her pale mantle from the dew stars eye^ 

What time, the shepherd's cry 
Leads from the pastured hill his jQocksaway, 

Attentive to the tender lay. 

That steals from Philomela' shvevLsi, 
Let us in glueing silence stray, ^ ' 

Where Lb b beholds in mazes slow 

His .uncomplaining waters flow. 
And all his whispering shores invite the charm 
of rest. 



I 
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LETTER X;SX. 

Wailbb to St, Evkemond. 

I WAS much pleased with aconversaiion, which^ 
I overheard a few days zgo, between the King 
and an honest Worcestershire Baronet^ who was 
lately elected foru borough in that county. The 
good-natured man came up to take his seat a- 
moog us^ and, as he lived in the neighbourhood 
of the royal oak, he^supposed that he cotild not 
pay a better compliment to his majesty than by 
l)ringing him abranch of hisold asylum. Who 
is that antique (said the king,) with a withered 

bramch in his hand ? •- — Ft is Sir Thomas***, 

member for *^**. 

The King. 

Sir Thomas, I am glad to see you : I hope you 
ean give a good account of our friends in JForces-. 
tershire. 

Sir Thomas****. 

I wish I could please yo$r majesty ; but there 
is a blacksmith's wife 

The Kino. 

No matter for her 1 enquired only after 

the health of your family. 
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I » 

Sir' Thomas. 

Thank God ! in good health — but this womao^ 
please your majesty — 

The. King. 

^' What of her? 

Sir ThomA3. 

-— 4Ias sworn a child to your majesty, 

The King. 

I am glad of it — I do remember that I met a 
woman, when I wenj a wood-cutting withJ'armer 
Pender ell . 



. Sir Thomas. 

A rosy complexion please your majesty. 

^The Kino. ^ 

No matter ! What is bjecome of the wpman 
and her child ? 

Sir Thomas. 

^She is very w*ll taken care of, please yotir 
Majesty \ The church-yeardens are (jy tenants, 
«&d I ordered them to -allow her an upper she^et. 
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TheKiHO. 

F/c! Fyc! 

Sir Thomas 

Please your majesty^ I was near losing my 
election by it. Some of that parish were free- 
men^ and they said that 1, as a magistrate, ought 
to have sent a warrant to your majes^, to gir^ 
. « bond to the Parish, or to pay t«n pounds. 

.The King. 

Why did you not do your duty ? 

Sir Thomas. 

Because, please your majesty, 1 thought it my 
duty not to do it. Your majesty has been at 
. a great expence of late. 

The Kino. 

True ; very true. Sir Thomas J What is that 
branch in your hand ? Some token, I suppose, 
by which you hold your lands — ^ 

Sir Thomas 

No ', 'tis something by which your ms^esj^ 
holds your lands — His a branch of that blessed 
Oak which preserved your raajesty^s precious 
life- 
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Tkia is a wooden compliment ; but it is ho* 
nest »nd I thank you for it — You have wit Sir 
Thomas, why do we not see you ofitiener at Court ? 

Sir Thomas. 

lean do your majesty much more service in 
the country^ by keeping up a spirit of loyaMy 
and good will towards jou amount my neiglli- 
boors. 

The Kino, 

And how do you manage that point 1 

Sir Thomas 

I give them beef, and bid them fiillto without 
the long grace of the Roundheads. Then 1 give 
^em strong beer^ andihey cry God bless your 
majesty. 

The Kino. 

If that is "the ioast. Sir ThomaSs you are the 
king ; and in truths I think you govern with 
profound policy. Could I adopt the same mea* 
«urei^ I should have much less trouble ; bat 
there is no finding beef enough for th«A hungry 
which you see there. 
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Cod bless your majesty ! I have ten fat oxea 
in TForceitenhire ; and nine of them are heartily 
at your majesty's. service, 

# * # • # 

This bountiful offer of the honest baronet> 
made the kinjg laugh so violently^ that it put an 
end to the conyersation. His majesty told us^ 
withgreat^oodhumour, what we had to expect^ 
and added he|that hoped^yery member of the house 
would be as ready to giyeas Sir J^omas^****, 
that he might be able to find wine for the fe'ast. 
This is a measure which I will promote with all 
my power ; for the king's necessities are truly 
deplorable. Considering his extreme poverty^ 
his good humor is astonishing. I believe there 
neV'er was a prince at the same tipie bo njeasai^ 
and so poor. 
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WaiIsS to St EVKBMOMD. 

0vAiiB8 of p€juhurit,siow 80 long unseoD J 
'forgot each secret shade, each winding green ; 
Those lonelj patiis what art have 1 to tread, 
.Where once young.Iove the blind enthusiast led ? 
Yet if the genius of j^our conscious grores 
His Sidney in my Sacharusa loves ; 
Let him with pride her cruel power unfold ; 
By hint mj pain&Iet^^bremonJbe told. 

7%s lovei o/'Thtasis aiuf'SAOHAaiss^ 

JRdatedby the Genius of Penshurst. 

Whatever hath met mine ear of tale or aon{> 
Since he of Arcady &r%t stole the reed 
€i£ Hermes, And made every shepherd, scorn 
His evening si umbersi heedless have I heard,^ 
Yet pity for the gentle THyrsis drew 
Me frequent from the mossy breast of sleep ; 
And when beneath the cold moon's shadowy 

light. 
Like thatfond bird which courteth silence best. 
He thus complained harmonious, I have sighed, 
JUadfelt his sorrow through my depth of shades. 
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Tbtbbis at Pbmshurst. 

Whil^ in the park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion^ and forget to fear. 
When to the beeches I report my flame 
They bow their heads as if they felt the same : 
To Gods appealing, when I reach their bowers 
With loud complaints^ they answer me in show- 
ers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees^ and prouder then the 

Heaven. 
Love's foe profest, why dost thou falsely feign 
Thyself a Sidney / from which no%le strain 
He sprung, that could so far exalt the name^ 
Of love, and warm our nation with his flame. 
That all we can of love, or high desire. 
Seems but the smoke of amorous Sidney's fire ! 

Nor^call her mother who so well does prove. 
One breast may hold both chastity and love« 
Never can she, that so exceeds the spring 
In joy and bounty, be supposed to bring 
Ooe^so destructive ; to no human stock 
We owe this fierce unkindness, but the rock, 
That cloven rock produced thee, by whose side 
Nature, to recompense the fatal pride 
Of such stern beauty, placed these healing 
springs 



Whichnoniorelielp Hbmnihtit destraetioii bruigt« 
Tfijr heart no ruder than the rugged stone, 
I* might, like Orpheus^ with mj numerous moas 
Melt to compassion now m^ traitorous song 
With thee conspires to do the singer wrong* 
While thus I sufTer not myself to lose 
l*he memory of what augments my woes : 
But with my own breath still foment the fire 
Which flameel as high as fancy can aspire. 
This last^omplaint thMndulgent ears did pierce 
0f just Jpotto, president of verse ; 
liighly concerned, that the muse should bring- 
Damage to one whom he hUd taught to sing ; 
Thus he adyisedme ; onydn aged tree' * 
Hang up thy lute,' and hie thee to the sea. 
That there with w6hders thy direrted mind 
Some truc6 at Id&dt miiy with this pasiriDn find. 

Ah, cruel Nymph ! from whom her fairmbleswaiii^ 
Fiies for relief, unto the raging main ; 
And fron^ thifwind^And tempests does expect - 
A milder fate than firom her cold neglect } 
iTet there he'll pray that the unkind may proy«- ' 
Blest in her choice, and rows this endless 1ot0 ' 
Springs from no hope of what she can confer, 
But from those gifts which hearen haa heaped^ ^ 
'X>n her. 
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Thus sung he plaintive and full sore I griey'd 
That the fair mistress of these flowery plains, . 
Where love and nature triumphed, foe to lovc^ 
Tho' born of Sidney's race« in such high seorn 
Should hold bis gentle prayer > yet shepherd 

cease 
These vain complaints of cruelty, I cried^ 
And threats of rash despair : these only feed 
The female pride ; they soften not their hearts. 
Would you succeed> let soothing blandishments 
Of careless praise, as from a mind at ease. 
That calls for no reward, invade their ear, 
Bager they drink the golden draught that flows 
From this unnoted source, and yield that love^ 
That rich reward, which first solicited. 
Were harder to be won ; for flattery fails not,. 
Save when her thin veil shews the hated form 
Of selfish hope behind. Obedient tbuB 
The swain resumed his song. 

ThYSSIS at PENBHUBSt. 

Had Saeharissa lived when mortals madib' 
Choice of their deities, this sacred shade 
Had held an altar to her power that gav6 
The peace and glory which these alle/sliaTe^ 
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Smbroi4cred ao with flowers where she stoo4» 
That it became a garden of a wood : 
Her presence has such more than human grace 
TJiat it can civilize the rudest place : 
And beauty too and order can impart^. 
Where nature ne'er intended it^ nor art. 
The plants acknow/edge this and her admire- 
No less than those of old did Orpheus* s Ijre. 
If she sit down,, with tops all round her bowed ;, 
The J round about her into arbours crowd ;. 
Or if she walk^ is even ranks they stand 
Like some well marshaird^ and obsequious baod^ 
Amphion so made stones and timber leap 
Into fair figures from a confused heap : 
And in her symmetry of parts is found 
A power^ like that of harmony in souxtd. 

Te lofty beeches teU this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame^. 
It eould not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my hearir. 
Go, boy^ and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark. 
Of noble SidntjfU birth,, when such benign. 
Such more than mortal making stars did shine; 
Thai there they cannot but for ever prove 
The monument and pledge of humble love : 
Hid humble loye^ whose hope shall ne'er rise 
higher 
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Tkxa for a pardon thai ho darermdmire. 



And did no smile, good Thynii, no kind look' 
On these soft numbers fdl? — O jes^-more pre^ 

cionff 
TIran all the tr^asares that the Lydi€mwu,ve^ 
Sweeps from his sands of goMi but coldly pleas- 
ed. 
These strains of art and famcy, she replied. 
Fantastic minds amuse: they love the errors 
That lire in poets' creeds, their rain dirinities; 
And idle adorations ; strange to me, ^ 
Who love* no language but of truth and nature ! * 
Yet, gentle Vk^Hi, other hopes are thine. 
This hanghty iair the fore of power nTay -charms 
And yield her to thy wish; some other mistre^ss^ - 
fiome object of a former flame must bleed 
A victim on her aKar — She must know ' 

Must see the sacrifice, thyself unseen. 
Unconscious that she finds the flattering bait. 
Haste then, and leave it in these lonely walk^^ 
Where oft she wanders, when the star of «vch 
I^isbts up the hour of loye^ 
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Thyrsis to Amo»*t*. 

Fair, that you may truly know 
What you unto Thyrsis owe ? 
1 will iell you how I do 
Sacharissa^ love and yot>, 

Joy salutes me when I set 
My blest eyes on Amorei: 
But with wonder I am struck^ 
When 1 on the other look. 

I 

If sweet Amoret complains, 
I haye sense of all her pains ; 



(*) Ladi/ Sophia Murray is supposed to have 
been addressed by the name of Amoret ^ while the JLa^ 
by Dorothea Sianey^daughterof the Earl of Leices- 
ter is celebrated under that ofSacharissa. The lai* 
ier name is derived, as Dr. Johnson observes ^ in his 
cynical manner, from the Latin appellation of sugar, 
and implies, if it means any thing, a spiritless mildness , 
and dull goodnature, such as excites rather tender' 
ness than esteem, and such as, though always treated 
with kindness, is never honoured nor admired^ 

The poet, though he seems to have been a favorite 
of the Muses from his infancy, yet failed to move the 
heart df either of these ladies by the fascinmtions of 
his verse or the eagerness of his importunities. Jn 
her old age he met with Sacharissa, and being ask* 
ed when he %oould again write such verses upon her, 
he replied " when you are as young. Madam, and 
as handsome as you then were/' 

[Note to the American edition.] 
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Bot for Saekarissa I 

Do not onlj grieve, but die. 

All that of xnjseK is mine ^ 
Loyeljr Jmorei, is thine ; 
SachariMttft CAptive fain 
Would nnite his iron chain ; 
And those scorching beams to shun 
To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the soul had free election 
To dispose of her ^flection, 
I would not thus long have Borne 
Haughty Saeharisga*i scorn : 

But 'tis sure some power above. 
Which controuls our will in love. 

If not love, a strong desire 
To create and spread that fire. 
In my breast solicits me. 
Beauteous Amoret for thee. 

*Tis, amazement more than love^ 
Which her radiant eyes do move j 
if less splendor, wait on thine. 
Yet they so benignly shine, 
1 would turn my dazzled sight 
To behold their milder light. 

But as hard 'tis to destfoy 
That high flame as to enjoy : 
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Which how easily I m^ do^ 
Heaven^ as easily sealed^ does know. 

jfmoret^ as sweet and good 
As the moat delicious food. 
Which but tasted does impari 
^ife and gladness to the hearty 

Sacharissa's beauty's wine 
Which to madness doth incline ; 
JSuch a liquor as no brain 
T'hat is mortal^ can sustalp. 

Scarce- ean i to heaven excuse 
The devotion which I use] 
Unto that adored name; 
^or 'tis mit unlike the same. 
Which I thither ought io send^ 
So that if it could take end .; 
'Twould to Heaven itself be due 
To succeed her, and not you. 
Who already have of me 
All that's tiot idolatry; 
Which, though not so fierce a flame^ 
|s longer like to be the same. 

Then smile on me^ and I will prove 
Wonder is shorter-lived than loyOi 
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Beniath the sacred shadeof thai fair tree. 
From Sidney's birth that'marlcs the flight of 

time. 
Thus framed the bard his easj artful luj. 
And left, a^ heedless, there. From wasting 

den^ 
The doyes of F'enus with their sheltering wings 
The soft impressions sayed ; till the fair star. 
That lights the hour of loye, and lonely mus^ 

Led Sachariisa on her wonted waj 
To Sidney*i sacred tree-Hshe saw, she read ; 
And twice she felt the soothing charm of power^ 
And twice the sense of conquest on her cheek 
Sate in an Orient blush. £yen jealousj 
She seeraed^to feel, when in his closing strain 
Her captiye feigned to fly — Ah, shepherd, then« 
For fltee what triumph j — ^tFiuinpJi"--short and 

vain! 
^Tis art, she cried ) O insolenee of art. 
And smooth design, to catch the warelesis itx 
Of unsuspecting virgins ! soothing strains. 
Insidious flattery, hence I From her fair hand 
The folded paper fell— yet, parting sighs 
Swelled her fair bosom, and with voice more 

soft 

Than Echo's vhen she caught the dying pl^udt 
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^Qf- young Narcissus, parting^ she rcSM^ied— 

^* But for Sacharissa I 
*' Do not only grieve, hut die^'^ ' 

.From the d^ep covert of a, lonely shade, 
"Where rambling wild yines 'bound the osier 

spray, 
Th' impatient lover sprung — Ah, desperate 

youth ! 
Sure ruin folio ws. that, r'ai^h deed^Unmark^d 
Bs.thce, the sweet jnfection should have st^olen 
Through her unconscious heart-r^a waked, ai»> 

larm'd. 
The magic works no more : With awifter steps 
Not Daphne fled from thy mist^rk^n waster. 
Like thee precipitately.lost— yet still 
One hqpe renjains : defend her injured fam^ : 
The love of power, the love of pleasure yields 
To that prevailing honesty of pride 
Which spurns at envy's falshpod-^^- — 

On-the -AfMrepor^o/'SACHAKissA's being painUd. 

AS when a sort of wolves infest the night 
'With their wild bowlings at fair (7y;2^Ata.'4: light. 
The noise may chase eweet slumber from our 

eyes, 
JBut never reach the mistress of the skies: 

'tSo wiUi the newMoi Sacharissa* % wrongs, 
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Jltr serv^ants vexed blame those enyioue 

tongues; 
Call loye to witness, tBat bo painted fire 
Can scorch men so, or kindle such desire ^ 
While unconcerned, she seems mov^ed no more. 
With this new malice, than our lores before ; 
But from the height of her ^eat mind looks 

down. 
On both our passions, without-smile or frowa ; 
So little care of what is done below 
Hath the bright dame whom Heaven afTecteth so. 
paints her, Hifftrue, with th&^ame handwhieh 

spread^ 
^Like glorious colours 6*er the flewerjr meads 
When lavish Nature with her best. attire 
Clothes the ^aj' spriipg, the season of desire. 
rPaints her, 'ti^ trpe, and does her cheek adorn 
With the same. art, wherewith she paints the 

morn : 
With the same art wherewith she gildeth so 
vThoee painted elouds that form TravmasdiaH 

bow. 
'J)esunt ca?/erfl— *— — — 
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St. Etebmond to Wallec^ 

The statue of the ly^eian Jupiter wm with** 
•lit ears ; and the reason one of* the ancient 
Mjthologists gives for it is, that the governor 
W the Universe, whose care is over the whole« 
>8hould not be supposed to be particularly at* 
tentive to any individual. Bad that Mythoio- 
gist lived in these times, and heard the pray* 
ersof our bigots, our enthusiasts and fanatics, 
he might have assigned a much better reason 
for Jupiter's deafness The father of Gods 
«and Men, might he have said, was so harrass* 
ed by the latter with vain, selfish, impudent, 
abasing and absurd addresses, that he ordered 
Mercurtf to convey to them his image without 
ears ; thereby signifying how little they had to 
hope from their impertinent petitions. 

It is observable that God is never so much 
* blasphemed as when men are most religious. It 
is then that they so liberally invest him with 
their peculiar follies, passions and prejudices. 
' The Creator of the Universe must be of a 
party, a sect, or faction. He must be particu- 
larly their God, or he is no God. His attri- 
butes and qualities must be such as are most 




- ^ 
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likely to serine their ppbper purposes : if their 
way be through heaps of slain, he must go be- 
fore them> 'f he blood of his creatures must 
be shed for his glory^ and he who has de- 
clared that his deHght is in m^ay mote than 
sacrifice, is not allowed to Bo- served* or gra- 
tified in his own way. The Scots fanatics^ 
after the loss of a battle^ gave him a very- 
warm ^reception. They remonstrated with 
great spirit against his conduct towards the 
Saintsj and intimated^ that whatever right he 
might have to tlieir aflegfance as the Lord, he 
was but a poor politician, and had very little 
idea of his own interest. " For our part's^ 
(said they«) it is but a small thing^ for us to 
lose our lands and inlieritanc€ ; but for the 
Lord's flock to be lessened, his glory set at 
nought, and his peopFe troddeii 'undbr foot> 
'this shews a strange negligence somewhere/' 
Prayers and addresses conceived in suth a 
spirit as this, surely approach very near bias- 
phemy^ but it is true in religious as well as 
in social life, that too much familiarity begets 
contempt, The Lord must not Took for very 
much respect from those with whom he vouch^ 
safes to be so intimate. 

« 

The Marq^uis of Halifax used to say, that 
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the common people would not bcliere in God at 
all, unless they were permitted to believe wrong 
in him. 1 doubt not the truth of his obser- 
vation ; but I am of opinion, that there are 
some modes of faith worse than infidelity, and ' 
that fanaticism is a more dangerous thing than 
ijFreligion» 
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WalitEb to St. Eybemon^^ 

The Duobess of JB-*-*', wboza 70 a oaee fdeas; . 
ei, ^ muob bjr teUinj^her that siie waft deaceiKl' . 
ed from Leda^ bas laiely gnrea a» a proof tbat.> 
you mistook her ancestry^ and that she U nnv 
nearly allied to Medea, While sh^ amused her* 
B«If with harmless extra vagaacies, with dreams 
of kni^t' errantry and heroic love, her follies 
were entertaining. Nothing ntore pleasant thwn. 
to £nd her by moonlight reposing under an oak 
near the old Castle, with a flaming cresceni^oii 
her head, in the character of Dian } while my 
poor lord Duke, under the burthen of his infir^ 
mities, was condemned to hobble ij^ to ber« and 
personate tlndt^mion. These are things which, a9 
iht poet saySj Jove laughs at. One of her last ad* 
Tentures was of a more serious cast. - 

A certain itinerant philosopher, a profound a- 
dept in the occult sciences, recommended to her 
ihe merit of his art, and found no great difficulty 
in persuading her that it was in his power to re- 
store her to youth and beauty . The process he 
recommended was somewhat diflerent from the 
operation that JEion was supposed to undergo/ 
A fat, well grown, wtIL looking yonng fellow 
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was to be found out for |the pur pose« drawn, quar«^ 
teredj and distilled, into the quintessence of ju«- 
yeniiitj. A 0on of one of her Grace's tenants wa» 
pitched upon as a proper subject^ bnt the philo* 
sopher deeming him not quite fat enough, he war 
put up for a short time to feed.. The richest food 
of every kind was procured for him, and he waa 
eonfined t^Tan apartment just large enough toeon« 
tain his bed, that he might not impair hiacerpiH 
lence bj exercise. The poor man's ouriosit/: 
was natur^lj excited bj such extraordinarj in*' 
stances of her Grace's goodness/and one day see- 
ing the Duke's Fool before,his window, he asked 
him the meaning of it. '* Do not^you see that- 
** Turkey [in tfaNS coop ? (said the Fool) you are 
** kept here for the same purpose. The Duch- 
'' ess is sick of fish and butcher's meat, and shC' 
'' intends to eat you-." This information had 
such an efiect upon the intended victim, thflt he 
presently pined away, and the philosopher, 
thinking him an improper subject, he was dismia- 
sed . Another was soon fixed upon, but the King 
being informed of the matter^ and fearing the 
consequence of her Grace's absurdity, coramiipd* 
cd her to give up her chemistry, and her philo* 
sopher to be hanged. 

This ridiculous affair hfts kd me iato mmj 
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serious reflections on the errors of the mincF. 
^is obvious from this^ as well as a thousand 
•ther instances^ how much everj species of en- 
thusiasm destroys the power of moral reason, 
yrom that source sprung all this poor woman's 
absurdities. Her passion for the high romance^ 
absorbed erery other principle; The sense oF 
justice, honour, truth, and decency was totalljr 
overborne. So it is in religious, so it is in po* 
Utical systems : let us once become enthusiasts ;. 
there is nothing so wicked we will not do for re* 
ligion, nothing so impolitic we will not attempt 
fiup our GOUAt)'y» 



LETTER XXXIV. 
VValiiBr to St. Evr£mond. 

I 

I NEVER thiak of t&e glorious fate of iincient' 
geaius, mthout a sigh that rises from the 
most sensible part of my soul. You have aa 
expression ia your language, Je meurs d'Envie, 
which is descriptive of what I feel. To be 
carried down the current of time, my Si. JEvre- 
mondt undestroyed by the wrecks of two thou- 
sand years! To have our best productions:, 
the productions of the mind, confirni and 
maintain their existence inr the 'souls of sur- 
viving ages, when aur ashes have been eo long 
the sport of winds, that even the winds can- 
not find them ! Heavens 1 What glory is in the 
hope! My soul is on fire at the prospect! The 
spirit of this ambition is irresistil)lc ! it is en* 
chantment ! It is magic I. 

But oh! my friend, it is delusion; it is vanr- 
ty I The fugitrve state of modern language 
fbrebodes diestruction to every thing^that is con*- 
reycd in it. Your wit, your elegance of thought, 
your vivacity of imagination will share the sanre 
fate with my trifling strains, and be involved in 
the impenetrable mass of obsolete expression. 
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Your language seems^ iadeed^ to be some- 
what nearer. a period of perfection than that 
in which I am obliged to write. You begun 
more earlj to refine, and phraseological eri- 
ticism was more cultivated in your country. 
Yet the time, I apprehend j is at ne^ great 
distance, whe%pur harsher and heavier periods 
will lose the stifihess and formality of their 
marcb, and acquire an air of grace and deli- 
cacy, without being impaired in their strength. 
Whenever that eera shall arrive, \he JEnglish 
language will be in a state of comparative ex- 
cellence, beyond which it will- be hazardous 
ftr it tp go. Eof, should it once depart from 
its characteristic simplicity, and affect a pom- 
pous and inflated diction, that will prove a cer- 
tain symptoni of its decay. 

it is to be feared that our language will 
Save the same fate which that of Rome had 
formerly. Men of vain minds and weak judg- 
ments will think it a merit at least to be sin- 
gular. For this purpose they will depart from 
Nature^ and, instead of pursuing her plain and 
easy walks, will ride like Sancho and his iin- 
Ibrtunate master through sulphur^. smoke> and 
clouda^ 
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The genius of your, language sets this dan* 
,ger at a greater distance from you ; but when 
ill-judging writers rise up ^amongst us, I am 
afraid that it will he the fate of the English 
tongue to perish, like Sampson, by aiatal^ex^ 
ertion of its awn strength. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

St. EvBirBtoirD TO Waller. 

.When the prince of -Confix was in: prison, the 
princess headed his party in Normancfy; and^s 
that great general amused himself in a little 
'.garden adjoining to his apartments, he used 
-to say plea^ntly, that whilst he was watering 
pioks, his wife was making war. My occupa- 
>tion8, since I quitted those of the field, have* 
I think, been of much the same consequence* 
and iiave answered much the same purpose. 
When I had done with making war, I betook 
myself to .maki Org songs, \^d making lore. 
When they would no longer let me fight in 
:Prance, I sate down to write verses in EngUini, 
vand took up tht belle passion for the sole end 
'Of inspiriting and embellishing my poetry. 

At first I looked upon my exile.as the worst 
^of evils ; but for these many years past I have . 
been in doubt whether, on the whole, my life 
has been a loser by it or not. If the pursuits 
of weatth, of court distinctions, and military 
glory have nothing more important in them 
than those of ^poetry and love, I have evea 
profited by the exchange. For the labours, 
-tbeaiu^ietiea and difficulties necessarily attejEid- 
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uig the former darken many an bour that 
~ might otherwise have passed^ if not in plea* 
sure^ at least in tranquility. 

If the delight I have experienced in the 
cultivjation of a successful amour has not heen 
equal to that of aseneral after victory, neither 
^as it attended with those painful reflections^ 
which the very means and circumstances of con* 
^uest, must give to a mind thathas the least sens!' 
I)ility. For my own part, when I bore arms, 
though I never went into the field of battle 
without pleasure, I never quitted it without 
tears. A strange, ferocious kind of joy that 
must be, which arises from beholding the 
bodies of the brave, either in d^ath or in 
chains. The glorious man I have just men- 
tioned used to suffer the greatest distress, 
when he saw a gallant enemy mortally woqpd- 
jcd. My victories, he would say, give me more 
pain than the severest duties of command. 

From these, and many other inconveniencies, 
I was set freCp when I was no longer retained 
in the military service of France. The abuse 
and ingratitude that FoRTUf^E meets with in 
the world are utterly indefensible. How often 
J^avelaccusedher of severity, in instances where 

P 
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she was most effectually serving me ! In the pro^ 
lection and beneficence of a monarch. I have, 
in this happy country, long enjoyed both £€• 
curity^md support. When deprived of -every 
post of profit and honour in mj own nation, 
the transition was only from a life of labour 
omd service, to a state of ease and freedom.; 
where my hours were my own, and I was left 
to the pursuit of such objects as might amuse 
^me £nost. I found in the refined philoi^phy of 
taste and the Belles Lettret, in the culCivatioii 
of wit ,iind gallantry, in the religion of love and 
beauty, and in the conversation and favour of 
the most distinguished persons of the age, 
materials of happiness sufficient for the whole 
'pircle of time. 

Yet in the language ;«nd memoiy of those 
few friends I have in France,:l am still pauvrt 
St, Evremond ! comment malheureux I You will 
:be happy when 1 assure you, that, whatever I 
might once have wished, there is not one df 
these compassionate persons with whom I woold 
.change my station. 
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# 

WiiLLlE TO St. £yilM0!NO»v 

• 

. T^Blts ia a passage in Aristotle concerniag; 
tbe island of Siciltf, which 1 never reeoUect 
without the greatest {^easure^ It is observable^ 
•ays the philosopher^ that the earth and air of 
^is country are so impregnated with the odour 
fif its flowers, that the dogs have no power to 
tl'ace the scent in hunting. Enter into the 
Heathen Theology^ and this gives you quite a 
new and most amiable idea of the queen of flow- 
ers. Supposing her to be one of the tutelary 
deities of the island^ she is^ibus concerned for 
the preservation and security of the innocent 
animals that inhabit it. 

m 

I never had any enthusiastic enjoyment so 
l^reat as this^ and many otber circumstances 
attending ibis once celebrated country^ inspired 
me with. When I was upon the continent, mj 
curiosity naturally led me to visit a place which 
had been the repository of arts and arms, the 
granary of the world, the prize of contending 
Empires, the seat of the Muses, but particular- 
ly the birth-place of pastoral poetry* 
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Of these fair scenes what monuments remain ! 
A burning mountain, and a barren plain I 

Yet there are some few parts of the island that 
•till bear the marks of its ancient fertilitj and 
beauty : particularly that part .which Bnswerf 
to the beautiful description of Theocritus, where 
kn extensire lawn of pasturage stretches from 
the mountains to the sea. 1 . imagiQed that I 
had found the very rock, under the shadow of 
which his shepherd is represented sitting with 
his shepherdess in his arms, and -looking with 
complacency on his flooks; as the^i^ fed towards 
the sea. Enchanted with the idea, 1 was earrir 
ed headlong into verse, and carved upon a 
'neighbouring beech something like the stanxaa 
that follow : 

SwBET land of muses! o'er whose favoured 
plains 
Ceres SLud Flora held alternate sway; 
fiy Jove refreshed with life-diffijsing rains^ 
By Phoebus blest with every kinder ray ! 

O with what pride do I those times survey. 
When freedom, by her rustic minstrels led. 
Danced on the green lawn many a summer's 
day. 

While pastoral ease reclined her careless head^ 
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In these soft shades; ere jet that shepherd 
fled^ 
Whose music pierced earthy, air, and heaven 

and hell. 
And called the ruthless tyrant of the dead< 
Erom the dark slumbers of his iron cell. 

His ear unfolding caught the magic spell : 
He felt the sounds glide softly through his heart; ^ 
The sounds that deigned of love's sweet power 

to tell ; 
And as they told,. would point his golden dart: 

' Fixed was the God ; nor power had he to part, 
Ser the fair daughter of the sheaf-cro wnM queen, '. 
F'air without pride, and lovely without art. 
Gathered her wild flowers on the daisied green. 

He saw ; he sighed ; and that unmelting breast,. 
Which arms the hand of death, the power of' 
love confessed., 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

St. £yr]^momd to Waller* 

♦ THE letter I wrote to poor Mazarin, %o dis- 
suade her from entering on the conventual life, 
has not yet been in any other hands. That, and 
the stanzas on the same subject,! have reserved 
amongst those private pledges of tenderness and 
friendship which the memory of a beloved object 
makes of much consequence to ourselves, though 
they may be of little or none to others. I wi\l 
give them up toyou, notwilhstanding ; but on 
condition that you shall make them something 
b^ter than they are, by return ingihemclojathf 
ed in your own latiguage. 



* This letter, arid the stanzas that follow it, are the 
only pieces in ^his collection that have appeared be^ 
fore, Mr, Waller's translation has never beenprint* 
ed ; and the originals do so- much honour to St^ 
jEvremond, that the editor thought he should conifuH 
both his reputation, and the entertainment of the pub' 
lie, bfj inserting them. 
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LETTRE 

A MADAME LA DUCHESSE MAZARIMI« 

iSur le dessein qu'elU avoit de se rttirer dans un 

couvent, 

## ##' ♦# 

Comment est-il possible que vous qiliftiez des 
gens que yous charmez et qui vous adorent^ des 
amis que vous aiment inieux qu'ils ne s'aiment 
eux-memes, pour aller chercher des inconnus qui 
vods deplairodt, et dont yotrs serez peut^etre" 
diitragee ? Songez rous, Madame^ que rous • 
vbus jettez dans un couvent> que Madame la 
conncftable aroit en horrenr. Si ellfe y ircntre, 
e'est quil y faut' rentrer oru mourir r «a 
captivite presente, toute affreuse qu'elle est 
lui sembie moins dure que cet infortiine 
sejour ; et pour y aller« Madame, vous voulez 
quitter une cour on vous etes estimee, ou raifec- 
tion d'un roi doux et honnete vousrtraite si bien, 
o'u tbutes les perisonnes raisonnrables ont du res- 
pect et de r amitie pour vous. Le jour le plus 
faeureux que vous passerez dans le cou vent ne 
vaudra pas le pins triste que vous passerez dans 
votre maisdn. 

Encore si vous etiez iouchee d*un« grace par- 
ticuliere de Dieu, qui vous attachat a son ser- 
vice^ on excuserolt la durete de votre condition/ 
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par I'ardeur de voire sele qui rouf rendroit tout 
supportable : mais je nevous trouve pas persua<» 
dee« et ii rous faut' apprendre a croire celui que 
Tous allez servir si durement. Vous trouyeres 
toutes las peines des religieuses^ et ne trouveres: 
point cet epouxquiles console. Toutepoux a 
Yous est odieux, et dans le couvent et dans le 
monde. D outer un jour de la felioite de Tautra 
Tie est asses pour desesperer ia plus sainte filler 
d'un courent ; car la foi feule la fortifie^ et la^ 
rend capable de supporter les mortifications 
qu'elle sedonne. Qui sait, Madame^si vouscroirea' 
un quart'd'lieure ce qu'il faut qu'elle croye tou- 
jours pour n'etre pas malbeureux ? Qui sait si 
ridee d'iin bonheur promis aura jamais la force- 
de yous soutemr centre les sentiments demaux^ 
presens. 

II n'7 a rien de plus raisonnable a des gens' 
yeritablement persuades que de Viyre dans Taus-- 
terit^^ quails croyent necessaire pour arriyer 
a la possession d^un bien eterael ; et rien de plus^ 
sage a ceux qui ne le sent j^s^ que de preudro- 
iei leurs commodites^ et de gouter ayec moder- 
a4ion tous les plaisir^ ou ils sent sensiUes. C'esi' 
laraison pourquoi les philosophes qui ontcru 
llmmortalit^ de I'ame^ ont compte pour riea^ 
toutes les douceurs de ce monde« et que ceux^ 
ijui n'attendoient rien a^res la mort^jonimia ler 
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foureraih bito dans la rolupte.- Pour rous, 
Madame^ vous avez une philodophie toute nou- 
velle. Opposee a Epicure; yous cberche^ le 
{)eines> \t% mdrtifications> les douieurs. Con* 
traire a Socrate^ vous n'attendea aucune recom- 
pense de la yertu. Vous yous faites religieuse 
i^ns beaucoup de religion : Vous meprisez ce 
mond ici^ et yous ne faites pas grand cas de 
J'autre. A moins que yous n'en ajiez trouye un 
troisieme fait pour yous^ il.i^V ft P^ mojen 
de justifier yotre conduite. 

II faut^ Madame , il faut se persuader ayant 
que de se contraindre : 11 ne faut pas souffrir 
sans sayoir pour qui Ton souffre. En un mot, 
il faut trayailier seriensemcnt a eonnoitre Dieu 
ayant que de renoncer a soi-meme. C'est au 
milieu de Tuniyers que la contemplation des 
merveilles de la nature yous fera eonnoitre celui 
dont elle depend. La yue du soleil yous fera 
eonnoitre ia grandeur et la magnificence^ de 
celui qui Ta forme. Cet' ordre, si meryeilleux 
etsi juste, qui lie et entretient toutes cboses, 
yous donnera la comioissance de sa sagesse. 
Enfin, Madame, dans ce monde que yous quit- 
ted, Dieu est tout ouyert, et tout expliqu6 a nos 
pensees. II est si resserre dans les monasteres, 
iju'il se cacbe au lieu de se decouyrir > si de- 
guise par les basses et indignes figures qu*oa 
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lui dt)Qiie,^ que les ploseclaires ontdelapeiiie m 
le reoonnoitrff; Gependaat luc vieiUe 8up6rieur« 
■e you»parler» que de lui, eine connoitra rrett 
moins : Elle yous caomiandera des sottises, et 
Hne exacte oboissance auivra toujoura le comr 
mandement, quelque ridicule qu'il puisae eire^ 
Le dlrecteur ne preudrapas moina d'ascendaat- 
sur yous, et voire- raison kumiliee aeverrasou-- 
jnise a una igaoraoce preaompiueuse. La raieoii, 
ee caraetere secret, eetie image de Dieu que 
nous portons en nos ames vous,iera passer pour 
Febelle, si reus ne reverez rimbeciliite de la 
nature iiumaine en ce directeur. De bonnea 
scBurs trop simples vous degouteront ; des li- 
bertines vous donuerent* du scapdale : voua* 
rerrez les crimen d^^ mende : Helas \ vous en 
aurez quifte les *plaisirs. 

Jiisqu'ici vous avez vecu dans les grandeurs, 
et dans les- delices ; vous avez ete elevee en 
Reine;.et> vous meritiez de Tetre. Devenue 
keritieret du Mtnistre qui gouvernoit runivers 
Toufi avez eu plus de bien en mariage, que toutes 
lies Rein^s de I'Europe ensemble n'en ont porti^ 
anxrois leurs epoux. Ui^ jour vous a enfeve tons 
ces biens \ mais voire merite vous a tenu lieu^ 
de voire fortune, et vous a fait vivre plus mag- 
nifiquement dans lea pays etrangers que vou^ 
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yecu .Jans le noire. ]L<a curiosit^^ Ig 
. delicatessen la proprete, le soin de voire per- 
«onne« les eominadites, les plaisirs ne vous oat 
pas abandonee ; et si Totre discretion vous ^ 
Jefendu des rQluptes, iwiis avc2 eet aranta^i^ 
que jamais faveurs n'oot ^t^si desirees ([ue Ici 
^votrfs. 

Que trouF^res you^^ Madame^ au roiMiAlI^rf 

-Vous trouyerez une defence r4goureuse de tout 

>ce que dei^ande raisonnablcjcnent la nature^ de 

tout ce qui est permisarhumanite. /Unecellul^ 

>-un mechant lit, un plus detestable repas, des 

habits sales et puapts remplaceront yos d^lices. 

Vous serez seule.^a yous scryir, seule .a youa 

plaire, au inUieu de tant de theses, que yous 

d,eplairont;,'et peyt-etre ne serez vous pas ea 

^etat.d' avoir pour yous la plus secrette complai- 

rsance do Tamour propre; pcnt-etre que votre 

::beaute devenue.touie inutile, ne se decouvrira, 

iii a vos yeux, ni a ceux des^utres. 

Cependanjt, Madame, cettebeattte si mcrvctl- 
leuse, t;e grand ornemcnt de Tuniyers, ne Vous 
.a pas ete donnec pour letJachcr . Vous vous de- 
ivez an public, a vos amis, avous-memc. Vows 
^tes faite pqur vous plairc, pour plaire a tous, 
i^^our dissiper la tristcsse, inspirer la joie, jour 
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ranirner generalement tout ce qui languit. 
Quand les laides et les imbecilles se jettent dans 
les eouvens, e'est une inspiration diyine qui 
leur fait quitter le monde, ou elles ne paroissent 
que pour faire lionte a leur auteur. Sur votre 
Bujet, Madame^ c^est une ¥raie tentation da 
Diable, lequel^ envieux de la gloire de I>ieu; 
ne pent jiouf&ir Tadmiration que nous donne 
^on plus bel ouvrage. Vingt ans de pseaumea 
et de Cantiques chantes dans le choeur ne fe* 
ront pas tant pour cette gloire, comme un seul 
jour 'que votre beaute sera exposee aux yeux 
des horames. Vous montrer est votre veri- 
table vocation : c'est le cuUe le plus propre 
que yous.puissiez lui rendre. Si le temps a 
pouvoir d'effacer vos traits^ co^ime il efface 
ceux ^es autres, s*il ruine un jour cette 
beaute que nous admirons^ retires vous alors i 
et apres avoir accompli la voIonte.de celui 
qui la formee^ allez chanter ses louanges dans 
le convent. Mais suivez la disposition qu'il 
« faite de votre vie; car si vous prevenes 
rheure qu'il a destinee pour votre retraite^ 
vous trahirez ses intentio^ns^ par une secrette 
complaisance pour son ennemi. 

Un de vos grands malheurs^ Madame^ si 
vous ecoutez cet ennemi,, c'est que V4)us n'aurff 
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arou8 preifdredetousyos maux qu'a Tous-meme. 
Madame la Connetable rejette les siens sur la 
Tiolence qu'on lui fait. Elle a les cruautes d'un 
mari qui la force^ l^injustice d'une eoui\qu'ap- 
fuje SOB marl « elle a mille objets, vrais ou faux, 
•qu'elle peut accuser. Vous n'are^ que voub« 
Madame, pour cause de rotre infortune. Vous 
.ii'aves a eondamner que voire erreur. Dieu vous 
«xplique aes Tolonies par ma boucbe, et vous ne 
m'ecoutes pas. 11 se sert de mes raisons pour 
•Tous sauver, et vous ne consultes que vous pour 
^ousperdre. Un jour accablee de tousles maux 
que je vous c^peins, vous songere«, maistrop 
^tard, a celui qui a votflu les empecber. 

'Peut-^tre etes-vous flattee de bruit que fera 
votre rctraite, et par une vanite extravagante^ 
fvouscrojrez qu'il ni arien de plus illustre que de 
4lerober au uaonde la plus grande beaute qu'on j 
vit jamais, quand les autre ne donne a Dieu 
-qu'une'laideur naturelle, oh les ruines d'un vi- 
«fiage tout efface. Mais depuis quand preferes 
vousl'erreur de Popinion alarealite des choses? 
*£it qui vous a dit, apres tout, que votre resolu- 
tion ne paroitra pasaussi fole'qu^extraordinaire ? 
^ui vous a dit qu^on ne la prendra pas pour le 
Tetour d'une bumeur errante et voyageusef 
vgiiMaa ne croira pas que vous youlea faire tro 
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cens lieues pour chercher une aventure^ Cfi- 
leste, bI vqus youlez, mais tpujours une espec^ 
d'ayanture t 

I 

Je oe doute point que yous n^esperiez trouyer 
beaucoup de douceur dans Fentretien de Ma- 
dame la Connetable ; mais^ si je ne m^ trompe. 
cette douceur la finira bientot. Apers ayoir 
parle trois qu quatre jours de la France^ et ip 
ritalie, apres ayoir parle de la passion du roi^ 
et dela tiinidite de Monsieur yotre oncle^ et de 
ce que yous ayez pense etre, et de ce que yous 
etes deyenue; >pres «yoir epuise le souyenir 
de la maison de Monsieur le .Connetable^ de 
totre sortie de Rome, et du malheureux sucoe^ 
de yos yoyages, yous yous trouyerez enfer^nee 
dans un couyent ; et yotre captiyite, dont yoi^ 
commencerez a sentir la rigueur^ yous ferii 
songer a la dpuce liberte que yous aurez gout^e 
en Angleterre. Les choses qui yous paroissent 
ennuyeuses aujour,d*huj^ se presenteront ayec 
des charmes ; et ce que yous aurez quittee par 
degout, reviendra soliliciter votre enyie. Alors> 
Madame, alors, de quelle force d'esprit n'aurez- 
yous pas besoin, pour yous consoler de mau2 
presens et des biens perdus ? 

Je yeux que mes penetrations soient fausses 
et mcs conjectures .mal sendees : je yeux que Js 
conycrsation de Madame la Connetable ait 
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lotijours de grands agrements potir vous : ' maid^ 
qui vous dira que yous en pourrez joufr libre'. 
ment ? Une des maximes des coavens est de ne 
soufirir aucune liaison entre des personnes qui 
se plaisent, parce que^ Tifniondeis put*ticuliers 
est une espece de detachement des obligations' 
eontracteesavecTordre. D'atUeurles soins de • 
Monsieur le Connetable pourront bien s'etendre 
jusqu'a empecher une communication qui fait 
fout'craindre a un homme soup^onneux qui a 
trop offense/ Je ne parle point des caprices 
^^une superieure^ ni des secrettes jalousies des 
religieuses^ qui voudront nuire a une personne, 
dont le merite confondra le leur. Ainsi,' 
Madame^ vous vous serez faite religieuse pour 
vivriB avec Madame la Connetable, et il arrivera* 
que vous ne la verrez presque pas. Vous serez,' 
done, ou seule avec vos tristes, imaginations, 
on dans laibule, parmi les sottises, et les er- 
reurs, ennuyee des sermons en langue qui vous 
sera pen connHie, fatiguee des Matins qui auront 
trouble votre repos, lassee d'une habitude con- 
tinuelle, du chant des Vepres, et du murmure 
importun de quelque Rosaire. 

Quel parti prendre, Madame ? Conservez 

votre raison : Vous vous rendrez malheureuse 

ervous la perdez. Quelle perte de n'avoir plus 

ecdiscernement si exquis, et cette intelligence 
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ai rare ! Ayes-yous commis un si grand crime 
centre rous^ que yous deyes yous punir aussi 
rigoureusement que yous faites ? £t quel sujei ' 
de platnte ayes youe centre yes amis^ pour 
exercer sur eux une si eruelle yengeance ? 
Les Italiens as^asiinent ieurs ennemis : mais 
leurs amis se sauyent de la justice sauyage qu^ib 
se yeulent faire. 

Mademoiselle de Beyerweert et moi ayons deja 
eu les coups mortels : la pensee de yos maux a 
fait les notres ; et je me trouye aujourd'hui le 
plus miserable de tous les homines, parceque 
yous allez yous rendre la plus malfaeureuse de ' 
touies les femmes. Quand je vais yoir Mademoi- 
EcUe de Beyerweert les Matins^ nous nous regar- 
donsuD quart d^heure sans parler ; et ce triste si< 
lence est toujuurs accompagne de uos larmes. 
Ayezpiti^ de nous, Madame, si yousn'enayezde 
vous meme. On pent se priyer des commodites 
de la yie pour I'amour de ses amis ; nous yous 
demandons que yous yous priyiez des tourmens^ 
et nous ne saurions Tobtenir. II faut que yous- 
ayez une durete bien naturelle, puisque yous 
etes la premiere a en ressentir les effets. Son- 
gez, Madame, songex serieusement a ce que je 
yous dit ; yous etes sur le bord du precipice ;< 
un pas en ayant, yous etes perdue ; un pas en 
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afriere^ vous etes en pleine surete. Yos biene/ 
et yos maux dependent de vous. Ajez la force 
de rouloir etre heureuse, cirous la seres^. 

Si vous quittez le monde^ comme rous s^m-* 
blez reus y preparer^ ma consolation est queje 
n'j demeureraitpas long temps. La nature^ 
plbs favorable que yous^ finira bientot ma triste 
yie. .Cependant> Madame, yos ordres preyien- 
dront, les siens, quand il yous plaira ; car lea 
droits qu'elle se garde sur moi ne yont qu'apres 
ceUx que je yous y donne. Il n'est point de 
yoyage que je n'entreprenne ; et si pour derniera 
rigueur, yous n'y youlez pas consentir, je me 
c acher ai d ans un de sett degoute de toute autre com*- 
merce quele yotre. L^, yotre idee me tiendra 
lieu des tons objects ; la je me detacherai de 
moi-meme, s'il est permis de parler ainsi pour 
fetistt eternellement a yous ; la, j'apprendrai ^ 
tout ce mdnde ce qu'auront pu sur moi, le 
charme de yotre merite, et la force de xtii^ 
douleur, 

Qt9 
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O yoU8^ Maitre absolu de la terre et de Ponde> 

Yous, dont I'ordre secret gouveme tout Ic 

monde, 

Youdrez vous bien. Seigneur, devenir mon 

epoux ? 
Celui qu'on me donna n'est pas digne de Tetre^- 

C'est rousseul aujourd'hui quije yeux reconnoi- 
tre. 
Mes liens sent rompus, et je suis toute a yous* 

Yieuxet tristes liens^ causes de tant de larmes, 
Eeut-etre que sansvousle monde eut eu ces- 

charmes ; 
Mais le monde avec vous est aisement vaihcu. 
Je ferai deformais en quelque solitude, 
D'un doux et saint repos une paisibl« etude, 
£t compterai pour rien le temps que j'ai yecu; 

Palais, meubles, habits, folle magnificence, 
Jeu, repas, vains sujets de luxe et de depense, 
Je vous dis maintenant un eteriiel adieu : 
Beaux cKeyeux, doux liens ou s'engageoient les 

ames. 
Qui prenoient en mes yeux les amoureuaes 
flames. 

Beaux cheyeux^ je yous coupe, et yous oonsaert^ 
aDiAv, 
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Un voile pour jamais vacourrir monyisilge!^ 
Et ma beaute cachee j perdra tout usage 
De ce charme trompeur qui sait flatter les sens t 
Un amant y perdra le sujet de sa peine : 
Je rais perdre les noms d'ingrate et d'inhumaine, 
Et les maux qu^en secret^ moi-meme je ressens. 

Je yous degage^ amans^ des loix de mon em** 

pire; 
Pour des objets nouveaux si votre coeur soupire : 
J^ ne me plaindra point d'une infidelite : 
•E'aimerois mieux pourtant — que les femmes 

sont vaines ! 
J-'aimerois "vous voir au sortir- des mes chaines^ 
Jouir paisiblement de votre liberte. 

J'aimerois mieux encor que votre ame fidele 
De sa premiere ardeur format un nouveau zele. 
Qui nous tiendroit unis meme apres le trepas. 
De ce nouvel amour sentez I'lieureuse atteinte ; 
Vous m'aimfites profane, aimez-moi - comme 

sainte, 
Et suivez mes vertus au lieu de mes appas. 
Mais des adieux si longs aux amans que Ton 

quitte, 
Montrent notre foiblesse, ou marquent lent 

merite; 
C'est un reste secret des profanes amours^ 
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I 

PermetteSj lieux dirins, quelque humaine ten- 

dresse. 
Pour ceux qui m'ont aimee, et qu^au-jourd'hiH^ 

je laisse. 
Us ne me yerront plus^ et vous m^aurez toujour 8f 

A Mohs. de St. Evbemond. 

SUJET, tristc sujet, qui pleurez mott* 

absence, 
Pourquoi me plaignez-youff, quairdmon bonhcup 

commence.,, 
C'est a vous seulement que vous deyez dcr ; 

pleurs ; , i 

Je ne menerai plus cet vie incertaine* 
Dont vous futes temoin 3 et finissant ma peine,' \ 
Je vous donne un exemple a finir vos malheurs,* 

La retraite a votre- %e est toujours neces- 
saire ; 
Avec tant de beauts vous me la voyez faire, 
£t vous iriez encor vous trainer danslescours i 
Que si lavoix du Ciel de tout autre ecoutee 
Sur le bord de cercueil est par vos rejettee, 
De la morale^ au moins ecoutez le discours; 

Le Ciel est impuissant, et la raison timide^^ 
Sur yos durs sentimens trop foiblement preside >• 
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Mais Yous deyez encor reconnoitre ma loi : 
Jletires5-T0us^ yieillard ; c'est moi qui you^ 

Tordonne J * . 

Voici I'ordre dernier qu'en Reine je vous 

donne ; 
Yieillard, quittez le monde en i^eine-temps que 

moi. 

St. EvBEDf OKD. 

. 'MA Reine me yerroit a son ordre fidele, 
jVfais la mort ouje cours' m'empeche d'obeirj 
II m^est plus aise de mourir 
,Que de yiyre un moment sans elle. 

^ 1 ■ ■ ■ t . r 



LETTER XXXVIII. 
Wallbk to St Etrkmomd. 

* r 

t . ' 

THE most perfect and most persuasive piece 
of eloquence that ancient or modern times have 
produced, would require a more masterljr hand 
tlian mine to do it justice in a translation. In 
passing from ope language to another^ erery 
work suffers \ but works of wit more than 
others* The peculiar, felicities of expression 
are most commonljr incommunicable, and the 
task of the translator is some what like that of 
the Israelites in JEgypi, who were obliged to 
make the same kind of bricks with stubbie that 
had usually been made with straw ; It is like 
that of an architect, whq is to imitate with etr 
actness his )nodeU and yet must build with dif- 
ferent materials, which, by means of weight or 
lightness, will give his work a different air.-* 
I am not mentioning these disadvantages with- 
out the expectation of indulgence. Your letter 
and verses will not appear in their original 
beauty, but 1 have endeavoured, as much a| 
possible^ to preserve your ideas. 
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To the Duchess of Maza^iik, on her design of re- 

iirihg into a convents 

IS it possible^ then^ Madame^ thai yovk 
yhould quit that society, of which jou are so 
justly the admiration and delight ? abandon the 
friends that adore you ! for whom ? for strati* 
j^rs, who want eyen the capacity of giring yon 
pleasure } for strangers that will give you dis- 
gust ? Reflect, Madame^ that you are about to 
enter upon a life which your illustrious sister 
could not look upon without horror. If she re* 
tires into a conventj it is because the alternativo 
is death. Her present confinement, dreadful as 
it is, seems, in her opinion, preferable to that 
wretched retreat. But your situation, how dif- 
ferent! For J is it a prison you exchange for a 
Nunnery ? Is it not a court, where you are uni- 
rersally respected ; where you enjoy the truest 
And tenderest affection of a Monarch, and 
where all the liberal and the sensible world re* 
ceive you into their friendship and esteem ? 
The happiest day that a convent will aiibrdyou 
-will not be worth the least enlivened hours you 
pass at present. 

Were it the influence of some prevailing 
^race that attached you wholly to religious du- [ 
.ties, theseveritaes of the life ^o\i\«:s \^^^<(^x^^^>^> 
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might find some apologj, ia tbe ardor of ih«4 
seal, which would render them more sopporta* 
ble. But, far from the possession of grace, you 
hare not eren faith : jon have yet to leam t^ 
believe in that master, for whom joa are about 
to engage in so painful a seryice. Yon will ex- 
perience idl the hardships of religions retire- 
ment, without finding that spouse, bj whoso 
eonsolations they are 'alleyiated. The yerjr 
name of spouse is odious to you, whether in a 
conrent or in a court. To entertain the least 
shadow of doubt concerning the happiness of a 
future existence, were sufScient to destroy the 
peace of the most pious sister. It is faith alone 
that supports her and reconciles her to the yol- 
untary mortifications of her life. 3ut is it cer- 
tain Madam, that you shall believe, even for 
one moment, what your happiness requires that 
you should believe always? Is it certain that 
your ^confidence of future felicity will be suf- 
JScient to support you under the sense of present 
sufferings. 

Fpr the family of faitb, nothing can be more 
reasonable, than to endure those . austerities 
which they believe to be necessary to their 
eternal ivelfare. But, for those who are of differ* 
ent sentiments^ a different oeconomy is neeessi^r 
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tf. It is their proper happiness to embrace the 
conveniences of life, and to purciue, with moder- 
ation^ those pleasures that are adapted to their 
nature. It was upon this principle^ that those 
^philosophers, who believed the immortality of 
the soul, depreciated the delights of this life ; 
ttild that those, wha entertained no opinion of a 
Tliture existence, placed tlie sovereign gobd in 
pleasure. But you, JVfada^, Irave a philosophy 
of a species altogether uncommon. Contrary ta 
th(^ doctrine of Epicurus, the objects of yoiir pur- 
suit are pains, and sufferings, and sorrows, fn- 
'(donsistent with the principles of Socrates, yoii 
iiave no belief in the* rewards of virtue. Yoii 
•agage in a religious life, without religion. 
You set this worjd at naught, and yet you have 
no idea of the other. It is at least necessary 
that a third should be created for your purpose^ 
were it but to justify your conduct. 

Ft i9' absolutely necessary that you should 
believe^ before you engage. It is necessary you 
should know for whom you sufier, before you 
•enter upon your sufferings. In short', it is ne- 
edssaryto obtain a proper knowledge of God, 
before you give up to.him the interest of your 
Kfe. It is in the visible creation that the con* 
templation of the wonders of nature will bring 
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yoij acquainted with her auUime author* • Itia 
the sight of the sun that must give you an idea 
of the magnificence of him that made it. It is 
that order which is preserved in the great chain 
of created beings that must inspire you with pro- 
per sentiments of the astonising wisdom of the 
Creator. It is in that world you are about to for- 
sake^ where God is to be found. It is in his 
works you are to read an account of his being. 
1 she to be found in the narrow precincts of a mo- 
nastery ? Far. from being discovered there^ is 
he not concealed ? — So disguised by low and 
unworthy images^ that he is hid even from th^ 
intelligence he has given ? 

' Yet shalt you continually hear of him froni 
some aged abbess, who will talk to you concern- 
ing him, and know nothing of him. She will 
command you to do the absurdest things, and 
her commands must be implicitly obeyed. Yoiit 
•confessor will hare equally the ascendant over 
you, and your humbled reason must submit to 
the tyranny of presumptuous ignorance. Rear 
sob! that hidden character! that image of the 
Deity imprest upon the soul, will make you 
considered in the light of a rebels if you pay 
not the most abject deference to the weakness 
of human nature in the person of that confessor. 
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Tilkegood sisters will disgust you with their vOf 
sipidify ; the libertines will expose you- to $c«nr 
dal» You will find yourself surrounded by the 
infirmities of life; «aA, alasj you will find that 
you have parted with its pleasures. 

Hitherto you hare lived iu luxury, and la 
grandeur. You have had the education of a 
queen, and you were justly entitled to it. The 
lieiress of a minister who governed the world, 
your marriage portion exceeded the united for- 
tunes of all the queens in Europe^ One fatal 
day deprived you of your possessions^ but your 
merit supplied the place of fortune, and esta- 
blished you in that magnificence in a lan^ 
of strangers, which you had hardly known in 
youf own eountry. A love of elegance, ana« 
turatdelicaoy, a regard for personal ornament, 
the eonveniences of situation, and the plea- 
sures of life, have not forsaken you, and ifyouF 
discretion has preserved you from other indul- 
gences,^ your virtue has the greater merit ; for 
nev^r were favoura more solicited than yours. 

What is it. Madam, that you will find in a^ 
convent? what, but a rigorous abstinence from 
every innocent indulgence that nature may re* 
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quire^ or ren&on allow? a cell, a wtetcfaed bed, 
a^ntore wretched diet, and the vilest dr^ss, wrli. 
take place of the present elegancies of your life-.* 
Mo -servant to attend you! no companion to en*", 
tertain yon ! It is yourself alone that inust give, 
you pleasure anirdst a thoiTsand objects that will 
give you disgust. And yet it is' far from cer- 
tain that you will retain even this complaisance 
for yourself. When captivity shall have depriv- 
ed that beauty of its use, will the fair possessor 
aoy longer find a pleasure in it ? 

But was^ tbeu, th-it wonderful beauty, the or- 
nament, the boast of human nature, was it given 
you to be concealed ? do not you stand account^ 
able for it to the world, to your friends, to your- 
self ? formedj as you are, to. diffuse* universal 
pleasure,, to dispel the gloom of melancholy, and 
cail forth every idea' of joy ! let the ugly and in- 
firm be shut up iu convents/ The inspiration 
that directs, them thither is divine. It is the 
voice of nature, thai bid&them retire from that 
society where they do no honor to their Creator. 
But,^ in your case. Madam, this is absolutely a 
temptation of the Devil, who> envious of 4he 
glory of God, cannot endure that admiration 
with which we behold the fairest of his works. 
Believe me« twenty long years of psalm-singing 
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ifTiU not contribute so mueh to that glory, as the 
cxpofliDg your beauties one single day to the eyem 
of the admiring world, your proper religios 
18' to appear in society. . It is the best wiorship' 
yvu can .pi^ to your Creator/ If those charms^ 
like common beauties, must submit to the de- 
Tjistations of time, then .may you retire; and 
after having fulfilled the design of him that 
made you^ may you sing his praises in the retreat 
of a convent. But, follow the scheme thathispro- 
Tidence has laid down for your.Jife ; for, if yon 
withdraw from society before the time he has 
appointed, you will frustrate his intentious to . 
gratify his enemy. 

Should you listen, afier all, to the insrnir«- 

tions of that enemy,, it wiUoioibe one of your 

least misfortunes, that you have non^ but your- 

iself to charge with the evils thalt fall upon you. 

Your illustrious sister may lay the blame of her 

' suflerings on the- violence with which she has 

been treated; on the cruelty of a husband who 

eompellpd her,- and on the injustice of a eourt, 

which supported that husband. She has a 

thousand causes, real or i-magipary, on which 

she may charge her misfortunes. You have 

only one, and that one is yourself. You fall net 

by- the error, or the injustice of otfaers:, but by 
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jour own. I am the voice of the divine intth* 
tionSj and 70U will not hear me. Providence 
avails itself of mj reason to -save 70U ; but when 
your ruin is in the question, you will consult on- 
]j yourself. Yet the day will come, when, 
overborne by all the evils I have described, you 
will think, but too late, of him who would have 
prevented them. 

Possibly, you may be flattered by the voice of 
public fame and popular curiosity, which your 
retirement will undoubtedly excite. By an 
extravagance of vanity you may be induced to 
deprive the world ofQie greatest beauty it can 
boast ; while others consign to the retreats of 
piety nothing more, than either their natural 
defiirmiiy, or the ruins of a departed face. 
But, are the errors of opinion, then, to take 
placeof truth and nature? and who, after, all, 
(as had the hardiness to assure you, that your 
resolution will not ^pear as absurd as it is 
extraordinary ? is it clear that the resolution 
itself is any thing more than a transient hu- 
mour? a piece of holy knight-errantry? shall 
we not be apt to say, that the duchess of Ma- 
xarin is going three hundred leagues in qtiest 
of an adventure ? of a heavenly one, if you 
please ; but still it is a species of adventure. 
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^ I doubt' not that ^ou hope for much happi* 
ness in the conyersation of your illustrious sis- 
ter. But if I am not mistaken^ that happiness 
will be of short continuance': After haying 
^ent threoj or four dajs, in conyersation about 
France and Italy ; concerning the passion of 
the king^ and the pusillanimity of your uncle ^ 
on what you might haye expected to be, and 
on what yoii now are ; after having run through 
eyery idea'of the family of Colotma, of your re- 
moyal irom Rome, and the ill success of your 
journies^ you will find yourself in the captiyity 
of aconyent; and that captiyity will be ren-^ 
dered more painful by the remembrance of that 
delightful liberty you enjoyed in this land of 
freedom. Eyen those things which you now 
behold, with indifference^ will then haye their 
charms ; and what you now abandon through 
disgust, will then excite your enyy. What for^ 
titude> what force of mind, will be sufficient 
to support? to support you under the sense of pre* 
sent sufferings, and blessings that are lost. 

Be it supposed mj apprehensions may be- 
Tain, and my conjectures ill founded ! Be it sup- 
"PD/sed, you may still find a charm in the conyer- 
jsatiou of your sister, that shall compensate for 
(dl the eyib of your confinement ; yet is it sux0 
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tiuit you shall have frtc access to it > it ni H 
maxim in convents to suffer no connections, or 
intimacies, because the union of individuals Ik 
considered as a kind of revolt; fiom the obliga- 
tions contracted with the order. Besides, the 
industry of the prince may exert itself in this 
respect, aud pretcnt that communication wbich 
must appear formidable to a suspicious and in- 
jurious husband. I pass over the caprices of aA 
Abbess, and the secret jealbusies of the sister- 
hood, even industrious to oppressi that merit, 
which obscures their own. Thus it can only 
be for the society of your sister that you enter 
on the religious life ; and yet, perhaps, that 
sister you will hardly ever see. Your life there- 
fore, will eiiher pass in the solitary indulgence 
of your own sad" thonghts, or in the society preg»- 
Bant with follies and absurdities; where you 
will be wearied with sermons in ^ language 
that iBunknown to you, harrassed with matins 
that wiH disturb your rest, sickened with the 
dull chanting of the same round of vespers, ot 
teased with the troublesome murmurs of some 
industrious rosary. 

M ft 

What is it, then, you have to do, madam ? 
Make a right use of your reason : if you attend 
UQt to it, you are undone. What a loss t »bould 
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^u DO looger find the use of that exquisi^ dia# ^ 
cernment^ that unrivalled sense I What crime have 
your committed that can justify so severe a sen* " 
tence against yourself? What crime have your 
friends committed, that they must feel the ef^ 
fectsof the same severity? It is usual for the 
Italiahs to assassinate thair enemies ; but their 
friends are free from the savage justice and the 
vengeance they assert. 

Madam De Beverwcert and myself are truly 
^is^rable. The sense of your misfortunes af- 
fects us extremely ^ and I am at this moment 
the most wretched of men, because you are re- 
soly^ed to make yourself jbhe most unhappy of 
yrjomen. In my morning visits to Madam De 
Be^erxoeert we sit looking on each other in me- 
lanchaly. silence, ^nd that silence is always ac- 
companicrd with iears. Have some coihpassioa 
for us; Madam, if you will have none for your- 
self. For the advantage of our friends do we 
not willingly deprive ourselves of the com^ 
forts and conveniencies oflife ? Your friends i^- 
treat you only to give up your miseries for theijr 
Bakes, and their iotreaties are vain. 

Vet notwithstanding this more than patural 
jobduracy, reflect, Madam, I intreat you« on 
jrhati harQ already laid befpre you. You are 
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now on the brink of a preoipide— ^one step for* 
ward« and you perish unavoidably — One step 
jbaekward, and you are in perfect safety. Yoiir 
liappiness and misery are in your own disposal. 
Only resolve to be bappy, and you will be so. 

However, should you abandon the world, 
whieh seems at present your intention, 1 have 
one consolation left, that I shall not stay, long in 
it. Nature, more merciful than you, will 
soon put an end to my wretched being ; yet stiU 
^our commands will take place of ber's ; and 
the Vight she has over me wiU be but secondary 
to tbat I ha^ given you. I am prepared to go 
whenever I shall have mj summons ; and if 
you, as a last instance of your cruelty, shall re^ 
fuse, I will hide myself in some solitary desert, 
ud sicken at the thought of all society but 
yours. Your idea shall take place of every 
other object, and I will retire even from myself, 
that I may for ever think of you. Such are the 
proofs I will exhibit to the world of ihe power 
of your charms, and the force of my despair^ 
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The Duchess of Mazarin on her retiring into a 

convent. 

Ye holy care? that hauut these londj cells, 
T^ese scenes where salutary sadness dwells ; 
Ye sighs that minute the slow wasting day^ 
Ye pale regrets that wear my. life away ; 
O bid these passions for the world depart^ 
These wilddesires^ and vanities of heart. 
Hide every trace of vice, of follies past. 
And yield to Heaven the victory at last. 

To that the poor remains of life are due, 
'Tis Heaven that calls, and .1 the call pursue. 
Lord of my life, my future cares are thine. 
My love, my duty greet th^y holy shrine. 
No more my heart to vainer hopes I givQ, 
But live for thee, whose bounty bids me live. 

The power that gave these little charms their 

gracc^ 
His favours bounded, and confined iheir space^ 
^pite of those charms -shall time, with rtide 

essay. 
Tear from the x^heek the transient rose away 
Sut the free mind ; ten thousand ages past^ 
Sts. maker's form, shall with its inaker last. 



1 
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Uncertain objects still our hopes employ;; 
.Uncertain all that bears, the Qame of joy ! 
Of all that feels the injuries of fate 
Uncertain is the s^arch^.and short the dat<;. 
Yet even that: boon what thousands: wish to gaiiu 
That boon of deaths the sad resource of pain I 

Once on my path all fortune's glory fell, 
'Her vaiii magnificence, and courtly swell : 
Love touched mj soul at least with soft desire^ 
And vanity there fed hermeteor firess 
This truth at last the mighty scenes let fall^ 
And hour of inni>oence was worth them all. 

Lord of my life ! 0, let thy sacred ray 
Shine o'er my heart, and break its clouds away! 
Deluding, flattering, faithless world adieu ! 
Long hast thou taught me^ God is.onlt .TRUlfif^I 
That God alone I trust, alone, adore. 
Ko more deluded^ and misled no more. 

Come, SAtreA hour, when wavering doubfai 
shall cease ! 
Come holy scenes of long repose and peace f 
Yet shall my heart to other interests true, 
A moment balance 'twixt the world and you.^ 
Of pensive nights, of long-reflecting days, 
£e yours. Mi last, the triumph .and the praise ! 
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(sttBt, gfaeiouft Master, ^hosie unbounded 

sway, 

iPejit tbro' teii'thousaiid worlds, those worlds- 
obey I 

Wilt thou for once thy awM glories shade; 

And deign t' espouse the ereature thou hai^' 

All other ties indignant I disclaim. 
Dishonoured those^ and infamous to name f 
6 fatal ties, for which such tears I Ve shed, 
for which the pleasures of the world lay dead i 
That world's soil pleasuresyou alone disarm ; 
That world without you, still might haye its 

charnfi 
But now those scenes of tempting hope I cIosC/ « 
And seek the peaceful studies of repo.se ; 
Look on the past as time that stole iiway, 
A^d beg the blessings of a happier day. 

Ye gay idalooiis,7e golden-yested hallsy 
Scenes of high treats and beart-bewitching^ 

balls! 
Bi^ss, figure, splendor, charms of play, fkrewell. 
And all the toilet's science to excel { 
&ven love that ambush'd in this beauteous 

hair, 
Ko more shall lie, like Indian arches, there. 
Go, erring love ! for nobler objects given i 
Go, beauteous hair, a saerifice to heaven T 
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Soon shall the veil these ifloHring featores 

hide. 
At once the period^ of their power and pride! 

The hapless lover shall no more complain 

Of rovrs unheard, or unrewarded pain ; 

While calmly sleep in each untortured breast 

My secret sorrow, and his sighs profest. 

Go, flattering train ! and, slares to me no 
more. 
With the same sighs some happier fair adore f 
Vour alter'd faith, V blame not, nor bewail— 
And hapljr jet, (what woman is not frail ?) 
Yet,^apl/, might I calmer minutes prore. 
If he that loved me knew no other lore ! 

Yet were that ardour, which his breast in« 

spir'd. 

By charms of more than mortal beauty fir'd ; 

What nobler pride ! could I to hearen resign 

The seal, the service that I boasted mine ! 

O, change your false desires, ye flattering 
train ! 

' And love me pious, whom ye loved profane I 

These long adieus with lovers doomM io go. 
Or prove their merit, or my weakness shew» 
But heaven, to such soft frailties less severe. 
May spare the tribute of a female tear» 
May yield one tender moment to deplore 
Those gentle hearts that I must hold no more 
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To M, Di St. EvrsmOnd/ 

SitALT^thou, sad servant of ray darker daJrB^ 
Bewail that fortune fairer Bours displajs ? 
G05 witness of the waiideringlife I Ted^ 
And cease those tears, for thee more justly shed« 
See the long serie)i of mjr sufferings o'er I 
Avoid the storm, pursue, partake the shore. 

Declining jrears shobld still in silenee close. 
And hide t^eir human weakness in repose. 
Shall I in life's,-in beauty's bloom retire ? 
Grown old in courts shall E^rbMond expire ? 
Far from those courts, tho' every c^l divine f 
Yet, reason, sense and fortitude are thine. 

Are these' unheard i In habit's powerful 
reign 
Bdes reason wield her little arms in vain ? 
Yet shalt thou yield to Iny superior sway : 
Thy queen commands thee $ £v|tEM0MD, obey« 
Sick of the world, she quits the painful scene. 
And calls thee thence^ifyet she calls, thy queen. 

M. Db. St; Evrbmoni>. 

Oi'still my sovereign, whose unrivaled Bway« 
'Tis yet my pride, my pleasure to obey. 
T'^ome— I fly — ^No ! — death that duty ends. 
Deprived of tbee^ the last, thebest of frieod^f 
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LETTER XLL 

St Eykbmomd vo Wailse. 

Thibb are two seta of men against whom a 
writer of an/ other country than their own 
' stands but an ill chance of preserving his' repu- 
tation. These arc Dutch authors and Dut^h 
booksellers. They diyide you^ body and soul^ 
between them. The former steal your works ; 
the latter your name. The authors publish 
your writings as their own productions : The 
booksellers publish the productions of others ad 
yours. They treat you like the pirates jof Al- 
giers. You no sooner fall into their haiids^ than 
they strip you naked^ and set you to hard labour. 
. 1 speak of their cruelty by experience. An 
honest bookseller of Rotterdam has not only 
published several of my pieces in the names of 
his day-labouriug authors^ but has set me to 
work on subjects, pf which I am at least as ig- 
norant as the people that Wrote in my name. 
*Heh4smade me author of a treatise on the lon- 
gitude, though there are not above two Stars in 
the sky that I know by name. I stand on the title 
page of Chemical Aphorisms^ though I do not 
know an Alembic £rcm a dark lantbom. I am 
author of a treatise against the Afdimomans, «of 
whom I know^as much as I do. of the AntedtJki- 
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Tians : but what is moist proyoking, he haa in^ 
troduced me in the character of Field Marshal 
x)f France, and has made me write a narrative of 
« battle, in which I was forced to run awajr< 

This is certain I jr worse treatment than that 
which made JDiagoras turn atheist. We are 
told, that when a plagiary had stolen and fath- 

' €red his book, he would no longer beliere there 
were anjr gods, because they did not punish the 
thief with a thunderbolt. For my own part, 
I do not find that the impunity of these caitifis 

' has made any alteration in my faith. All I am 
afraid of is, that the Devil has too much sense 
to let booksellers come into his dominions ; for 
as he has the character of a genius, it would 
not be long before they gare him the fool's cap 
«f an author* 

I am very confident that my honest friend at 
Seiterdam, were he to carry on trade in his king- 
dams, would hare no manner of scruple to 
make him author of a treatise on original sin. 
This publication would soon be followed by a 
' dissertation on the medical efl%cts of brimstone^ 
Auctore Serenissimo Dtaboid, M. D, or a narra- 
tive of the battle between himself and Michael, 
in which, like the poor Marshal Dc St. Ew^* 
mtmd, he was pot to the rout 



( *t^ ) 

LETTBR XLlt: 

WalI^r tb St. EvftisMON0. 

I BATE often thought that there, is a great sial* 
ilalkrity of genius between Ovid and our Mr. Cow 
ley. Thejr bare the same fondness for pointed 
expression^ and minute painting. Their enthu- 
siasm and their fancy« and their turn of Terse, 
which is sometimes easy, clean,- and natural^- 
and sometimes quaint, have all of them the' 
greatest resemblance of each other. And vhat 
is no less observable, their dispositions and tem- 
pers are, in many instances, alike. Mr. Covh 
ley^s Complaint has the very same spirit and fea- 
tures with Ovid's melancholy Elegies written du- 
ring his exile ; and I am afraid,' too, that it will^ 
hare no better efiect; 

It always gives me pleasure to observe the * 
coincidence of genius, and taste. For this pur- 
pose, when I have the favour of Mr. Cowley's- 
company, I very often take up Ovid's Metamor» 
phosess and read such passages to him as I think 
will strike him most. What he prineipally ad- 
mires in the story of the rape of Proserpine, W9fi 
her grief for the loss of the flowers she had ga«^ 
thered. 

Collecti Sores tunicis eecidere remissis. 
Tantague simplioitas puerilibus adfuit ^nnk-,> 



LETTER XLir: 2iS 

HsBC quoque virgiaeiun moFit jactur a dolorem. 

Had he written on the same subjectj, I yery be^ 
litre that he would hare had the same thought. 

In reading the story of Pt/ramut and Thisbe, 
we both concluded that there must be something 
wrong in the following passage : 

Tempore credit arnor^ t»das quoque jurd 
cofssent^ 
Sed vetuere patres^ quod nori potuere yetare. 
£x ssquo captis ardebant mentibus tanbo. 

Sed vetuere paires quod non potuere^ fcisre, is^ cer « 
tainly nonsense. Yet so it stands in ail the edi^ 
tions I have met with, undisturbed by commeir* 
tators, who pass it over in sacro sikntio: No- 
thing> however, is more easy than to remove the 
error, which lies only in the punctation. Lei 
the passage stand thus, and it is restored io 
nense. 

■Taedg quoque jure coissent, 
Sed vetuere patres. Quod non potuere vetare^ 
Sx aequo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 

^here is, if I am not mistaken, another error 
in the same story* 



iU t « T T E E XLII. 

CoiMcioMS oamed mhutr nutu Mgniaqfue^loqaun" 
tur. 

If every spy U at a distance, why should they 
have recourse to nods and signs, to convey their 
Bentiments ? That could only be necessary, ad- 
mitting the case to be quite otherwise. Sup- 
pose then we read 

Conscious oomis adesi ; nutu signisque loquun- 
tur. 

This alteration is by no means violent, and ii 
at once brings the passage to sense and consis- 
ieney. However. I am not so hardy as to say. 
Sic lege 7U0 peritulo, I only offer this to you by 



^ay of conjecture \ but the fihrt, I am B^tisfiedy 
oust be right' 



( 9tS ) 
LETTER XLIII. 

»St. EyreMOND to WAIiLBft. 

IT is said of the mouse i^ Armenia, that such 
js her passioA for cleaoliness, she will sooner die 
.than come out of her hole, if the. mouth of it is 
by any means made dirty. I own I have often 
ndniiredthe decency of this good motise^ though 
J despair of imitating it. The lore t)f purity is 
one of the natural virtues, apd it grieves me to 
think how strangely I have degenerated from it. 
£ver since I quitted mj marshali's batoon^ I 
:bave had, as you lately told me, the least attach- 
ment to this virtue of any man living. When I . 
went from France, I lefl their neatness io the 
.^nien, and took with me the ttlovenliness x)f the 
women. This disposition was abundantly en- 
.couraged by along residence in Holland; for the 
people of that country, like your English hogs, 
^eep their sleeping places neat, but their persons 
dirty. A daily and familiar intercourse with 
dogs and cats, of which I have always .a nume- 
rous family, completes the rest. This is a com- 
.inerce which no consideration whatever, could 
rinduce me to part with. It gives me as much 
^consequence as belongs to the man who has, a 
large family to pravide for, or a province unde/ 



no LETTER XLllI. 

his care. It is a constant exercise to my bene- 
▼olence, which a man, whoj like me, is without 
social connections, must always be in danger of 
losing. Without any servant of my own species, 
I live with the mag:nifioefice Df a prince, who 
has a large retinue ; and,« what no prince in the 
world can safely assert, 1 am convinced that mj 
domestics are unexceptionably faithful. I amuse 
myself by preserving a good understanding, and 
maintaining the balance of power between the 
two species of animals that attend me. Thej 
know. their res^eeiive provinces, .and make no 
encroachments on each other. My cats have the 
territory of the shoulders, my dogs of the lap. 

I love to keep up the dignity of ancestry, ^nd 
I dine, as I suppose, in the same style and man- 
0er with my first parent, before his expulsion 
from Paradise. 1 have seen a painting of Tinto- 
rtVs, representing' him at dinner, surrounded by 
a variety of his fellow creatures *, to such of 
which as were capable of partaking with him.^ 
lie was distributing his bounty. In this respect 
I find another satisfaction in the society I speak 
of. I gratify myself by distinguishing and re- 
warding merit. Modesty goes a great way 
with me ; and the animal that is least importu:- 
Date is always fed the first. You will hardly be- 



LETTER^ XLHI. SIX 

^eye whaj; an eflbct this has had upon the teasers. 
Observing the rewards of distance and modesty, 
they have totally changed their conduct. I took 
tbe liberty of mentioning this to the king. — 
*f My dogs, (said he) Si Evremond, are more 
incorrigiUe than yours : ihmy will neyer giye 
i^yer tpasingi till tjhey get the bone,'' 



nst 
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LETTER XLIV. 

St. Evrbmoiyd to Wallbr. 

Before the infamom and disgraceful peaclMi^ 
the Pyrenees, a political writer of coosiderable 
mane in i^ance, proposed upon tiie necessity of 
military reinforcements^ that the ecclesiastics 
should be called to the discipline of arms ; — ^that 
the Monasteries^ like so many graves at the gen- 
eral resurrection, should give up their dead } 
— and that a set of men, who were a burthen 
to society and to themselves, should be made 
use of in the preservation of civii property. 
The Cardinal Premier was so enraged at this 
proposal, that had not the author made a season- 
able visit to another country, he would soon 
have become as useless a subject to France, as 
those whose confinement was voluntary. 

Neverthelesa there was something veiy rea- 
enable in what he advanced ; ancl it is really 
astonishing, that in a country, distinguished for 
the cultivation of civil and political knowledge 
there should be the least remains of any institu- 
tion so absurd as that of cutting off a number of 
men from the service of th^ir fellow creatures 
for the glory of God. Certainly the best and 
jnoat acceptable services we at^ c^cj^SM <if rcn- 



1. B T T B B XLIV. »1^ 

Coring to the Creator of the uilirerse, Vnust be 
those that arise from the discharge of the soeial 
duties : and it has often been matter of serious 
amaaiement to me, how ecclesiastics came bj the 
idea, that tiiey should do the greatest honour to 
Gad bj renouncing «il ii^t^rooiirfe witlv hip 
Vorluk 

But I suppose there might be reasoqs of pri^ 
rate indulgence, secret intrigue, and unin* 
spected growth of pow^r- These nests pf holy 
loungeisthe church musthave considered as ^ 
corps dt, reserve, that woul4 be readjr to defend 
that poirer which supported them in indolence, 
in case ff unforeseeii or dangerous invasion^. 
It is plain that your Henrtf the eighth lookisd up* 
op them in this light, when he hi^l the goofd sense 
apd the good policy to extirpate them from hi$ 
dominions, 

Christianity, with respect to the support of 
such institutions as these, is a system more 
burthensome and less serviceable than Mahom- 
etism, or even Drui^ism* The Druid would re* 
tire to his groves for the exercise of his super- 
stitious devotion ; but if his country were attack- 

• ■ - ^ 

ed by an enemy, be failed not to be in front of 
battle. 



In proportion to the progreu of p&ilosqpby! 
and the adrafieement of moral knowledge^ it 
might hare been expected, that the idea of ren- 
dering the body of ecclesiastica useful to socie- 

ty, should hare been more effectually attended 
io. B ui, perhaps, ihqre Dorer wa» a time, when 
they were less serriceable th^ a ^present. 

When your Richard the first was at war with. 
I^'ance, he found a formidable enemy in Philip, 
bishop of jJSMti-vtetfj who annoyed his coasts 
with distinguished ralour and intrepidity. The 
Bishop, howerer, was at length taken by Rich- 
[ or Jin a skirmish. . The Pope demanded his dis- 
I mission as an ecclesiastical person, and bade 
the King rererence.his son's coat. Ritkardim.' 
mediately sent the Bishop's coat of mail to the 
Pope, with these words engraren upon it : '* Seo 
'f whether this be thy son's coat or not,'^ 
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